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Ulrich  B.  Phillips:  The  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  and  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 

By  Wendell  H.  Stephenson* 

The  eminence  that  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  attained  at  northern 
universities  as  a  historian  of  the  South  overshadowed  his 
early  interest  in  the  University  of  Georgia  and  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society.  W  hen  he  left  his  alma  mater  in  1900  for  advanced 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  University,  he  may  have  dreamed 
of  returning  to  his  native  state  as  professor  of  history,  as  director 
of  the  Historical  Society,  or  as  librarian  at  the  state  University. 
Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  Phillips  became  the  foremost 
authority  on  the  history  of  Georgia.  But  he  was  never  invited 
back  to  the  state  in  an  official  capacity,  except  for  a  summer  term 
at  the  University,  though  he  returned  periodically  to  exploit  its 
historical  records  in  public  depositories  and  in  private  possession. 

Phillips  prepared  for  university  work  in  local  schools  in  La- 
Grange  and  in  Alilledgeville,  and  also  at  Tulane  University’s 
preparatory  school  in  New  Orleans.  Thither  he  journeyed  as  a 
lad  of  fourteen  in  the  fall  of  1891  for  his  junior  and  senior  high 
school  years.  If  he  possessed  a  youthful  ambition  to  become  a 
historian,  his  record  in  that  subject  at  Tulane  produced  a  tem¬ 
porary  cure.  A  grade  of  73  for  the  1891-1892  session  discouraged 
him  from  enrolling  for  another  course  in  history  his  senior  year. 
Other  grades  were  uniformly  good,  but  his  best  marks— 95  and 
96— were  earned  in  Greek.’ 

When  Phillips  entered  the  University  of  Georgia  in  the  fall 
of  1893,  the  faculty  consisted  of  thirty-four  members  including 
the  chancellor,  William  Ellison  Boggs,  who  also  served  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  methaphysics  and  ethics.  The  aggregate  number  of 
students  in  all  divisions  of  the  University  was  1,500,  of  whom 
only  212  attended  school  in  Athens.  Most  of  these  were  enrolled 

•Professor  of  History,  University  of  Oregon. 

1.  Susan  B.  Keane,  reference  secretary,  Tulane  University,  to  the  writer, 
October  8,  1954,  and  enclosure,  Florence  Toppino,  registrar,  to  Miss  Keane, 
October  €,  1954,  in  possession  of  the  writer. 
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in  Franklin  College,  the  liberal  arts  division  of  the  University, 
which  utilized  the  services  of  fourteen  members  of  the  staff. 
One  of  them,  Dr.  John  H.  T.  McPherson,  was  assigned  to  the 
recently  created  history  and  political  science  department.^ 

The  man  with  whom  Phillips  studied  history  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects  was  a  native  of  Baltimore  who  earned  both  his  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degrees  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  who 
also  studied  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Johns  Hopkins  was,  in  McPherson’s  period  as  a  student, 
the  outstanding  graduate  school  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
superiority  of  the  historical  and  political  science  department  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  organizing  genius  of  Herbert  Baxter 
Adams,  who  developed  at  Baltimore  reputable  scholars  in  the 
social  studies,  an  adequate  library,  and  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
scholarship.  After  obtaining  the  doctorate  in  1890,  McPherson 
taught  for  a  year  as  instructor  in  history  at  the  University  of 
.Michigan,  and  in  the  fall  of  1891  began  his  labors  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  where  he  continued  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Correspondence  that  brought  McPherson  to  Athens  was  initi¬ 
ated  by  Henry  Clay  White,  professor  of  chemistry.  Establishment 
of  the  history  chair,  McPherson  informed  Adams,  “has  been  de¬ 
layed  by  some  complication  of  their  revenues  with  the  Negro 
Question,  involving  tedious  discussion  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington,”  but  White  anticipated  an  early  solution  of  the 
problem  and  the  election  of  a  historian  to  the  chair  without  great 
delay.  The  prospective  appointee  requested  a  “testimonial”  from 
Adams— one  that  would  promote  his  interest  “with  as  effective 
a  ‘puff’  as  you  can  conscientiously  give  me,”’  Adams  already  had 
considerable  experience  as  a  “puffer”;  his  students  were  occupying 
responsible  positions  in  so  many  institutions  that  he  kept  a  map 
in  his  office  on  which  he  indicated  the  settlements  in  his  vast 
colonial  system.  He  wrote  of  his  protege: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Dr.  J.  H.  T.  McPherson  studied  at  the  Johns 

2.  Annual  Announcement  of  the  University  of  Georgia  with  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Officers  and  Students,  1893-1894  (Atlanta.  1894),  10-11,  12-17,  18,  26. 

3.  John  H.  T.  McPherson  to  Herbert  B.  Adams,  March  28,  1891,  Herbert 
Baxter  Adams  Papers  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Library,  Baltimore). 
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Hopkins  University  for  seven  years,  three  years  as  an  undergraduate 
and  four  years  as  a  graduate.  As  a  college  student  he  took  high  honors 
in  mathematics  and  classics  and  won  a  University  Scholarship.  As  a 
graduate  he  took  honors  in  history  and  politics  and  was  awarded  a 
Scholarship  and  Fellowship  in  this  department.  He  did  very  satis¬ 
factory’  work  throughout  his  entire  course  of  collegiate  and  univer¬ 
sity  study  and  is  remarkably  well  prepared  for  advanced  work  in 
his  chosen  fields  of  historical  and  pnilitical  science.  He  is  also  well 
grounded  in  historical  jurisprudence.^ 

Appointed  to  the  position,  McPherson  set  about  at  once  to 
emulate  the  Hopkins  department  as  fully  as  possible,  and  to 
inform  Adams  of  his  accomplishments  and  problems.  Assignment 
of  quaners  above  the  gymnasium  “in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
campus”  proved  unsatisfactory,  but  by  “persuasion  and  insistence, 
with  some  tact  and  wire-pulling,”  he  “succeeded  in  capturing 
the  rooms  .  .  .  situated  just  over  the  Library,”  formerly  occupied 
by  geology.  These  quarters,  with  a  floor  space  of  55  by  100 
feet,  reminded  McPherson  of  the  Hopkins  history  location.  Other 
Hopkins  arrangements  were  imitated,  for  McPherson  obtained 
money  to  build  “shelves  like  those  in  the  Bluntschli  [Library], 
dividing  half  the  room  into  alcoves,  which  I’ll  fix  up  with  tables 
and  chairs.  When  this  is  done  I’ll  make  a  raid  on  the  General 
library  and  get  all  the  books  I  can.  I  have  $500  to  order  books 
for  my  Dept,  and  have  hopes  of  $1000  more  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  trustees.”  The  department’s  library  would  also  serve  as 
a  lecture  room;  a  large  room  behind  it  would  house  a  “Museum 
of  Southern  and  General  History.”  He  thought  that  the  Athens, 
Atlanta,  and  Augusta  vicinities  would  yield  many  museum  pieces.' 

McPherson’s  teaching  load,  fifteen  hours  at  Michigan,  would 
be  eleven  at  Georgia.  In  his  freshman  course  in  ancient  history 
he  would  use  as  texts  Sir  Charles  Oman’s  History  of  Greece  from 
the  Earliest  Titties  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  and  Theodor  Momm¬ 
sen’s  History  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  sophomore  course  in 
F.nglish  and  French  history  would  be  based  upon  Samuel  R. 

4.  Adams’  recommendation  of  McPherson,  April  13.  1891,  ibid. 

5.  McPherson  to  Adams,  October  4,  1891,  W.  Stull  Holt,  ed..  Historical 
Scholarship  in  the  United  States,  1876-1901:  As  Revealed  in  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Herbert  B.  Adams  (Baltimore,  1938),  166-67. 
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Gardiner’s  Student’s  History  of  England  and  Victor  Duruy’s 
History  of  France.  United  States  history  would  be  reserved  for 
the  junior  year,  with  Alexander  Johnston’s  United  States;  Its 
History  and  Constitution  and  his  History  of  American  Politics 
serving  as  guides.  In  the  senior  year  political  economy  would  be 
based  on  Francis  Amasa  W  alker’s  Political  Economy ,  with  books 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Richard  T.  Ely,  and  Alfred  Marshall  for 
reference.® 

McPherson  was  hardly  settled  in  his  chair  before  the  Athens 
Banner  raised  a  great  hullabaloo  about  the  use  of  Johnston’s  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  The  historian  thought  it  “above  re¬ 
proach,’’  but  the  Banner  editor  “discovered  what  he  is  pleased 
to  consider  unsound  doctrine.’’  Hearing  of  what  was  brewing, 
McPherson  stopped  “the  appearance  of  a  flaming  sensational  ar¬ 
ticle.’’  He  thought  “most  people  know  me  to  be  a  good  South¬ 
erner’’;  still  there  was  “some  danger  of  stirring  up  a  regular 
hornet’s  nest.  That  editor  wants  to  know  ‘whats  the  matter  with 
Alexander  Stephens?’  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?  Use 
Stephens  nominally  as  a  parallel?’’’ 

The  tempest  in  a  teapot  subsided  for  three  weeks;  then  the 
Banner  editor,  unable  to  restrain  himself  longer,  “came  out  with 
a  flaming,  sensational,  two-column  attack  on  Johnston’s  History, 
and  kept  it  up  daily  for  over  two  weeks.’’  McPherson  ignored  the 
attack,  other  faculty  members  maintained  discreet  silence,  but 
students  published  resolutions  in  another  newspaper.  The  Au¬ 
gusta  Chronicle  defended  McPherson,  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
remained  quiet,  but  most  local  Georgia  presses  followed  the 
Banners  lead.  The  Athens  paper’s  “effrontery’’  eventually  dis¬ 
gusted  readers,  and  stockholders  became  indignant.  “The  loyal 
support  of  the  students  was  very  gratifying  to  me,  as  were  also 
the  numerous  expressions  of  good-will  and  sympathy  I  received 
on  all  sides  during  the  attack.  I’ve  had  a  tremendous  amount  of 
free  advertising,  though!’’* 

McPherson  had  been  at  the  University  for  a  biennium  when 

6.  Ibid.,  167. 

7.  Ibid.,  167-68. 

8.  Ibid.,  170. 
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Phillips  enrolled  as  a  freshman.  The  four-year  program  in  the 
department,  slightly  changed  since  1891,  was  still  quite  standard 
for  that  period.  The  freshman  course  was  now  a  study  of  “gen¬ 
eral  history  and  historical  geography,”  with  Philip  Van  Ness 
Myers’  General  History  for  Colleges  and  High  Schools  as  a  text. 
French  history  was  relegated  to  a  secondary  position  in  the 
sophomore  program  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  political  and 
constitutional  history  of  England.  The  trouble-making  Johnston 
had  been  superseded  by  the  cooperative  three-volume  Epoch  Se¬ 
ries,  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Albert  B.  Hart,  and  \Voodrow 
Wilson,  as  a  guide  to  junior  United  States  history.  Political 
Economy,  with  principles  applied  to  American  economic  history, 
served  as  a  diet  for  seniors.®  The  University’s  library  holdings 
increased  from  about  twenty  thousand  volumes  when  Phillips 
enrolled  as  a  freshman  to  thirty  thousand  when  he  left  Athens 
in  1900.^® 

A  perusal  of  Phillips’  undergraduate  record  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  student  was  as  good  as  he  wanted  to  be— or  at  least 
as  good  as  health  permitted.  His  grades  varied  from  75  to  100, 
with  eight  of  the  former  offset  by  seven  of  95  or  higher.  Normal 
improvement  is  indicated  by  advancement  in  average  from  81 
in  his  first  year  to  93  in  his  fourth.”  Twice  he  made  the  Blue  List 
in  history:  as  a  freshman  when  he  ranked  ninth  in  a  class  of  45; 
and  as  a  junior  when  he  ranked  sixth  in  history  as  against  second 
in  French  and  fourth  in  analytical  chemistry.*®  No  one  would 
have  guessed  that  a  reputable  historian  was  aborning.  But  registrar’s 
records,  then  as  now,  represent  performance  rather  than  talent. 
The  stimulus  of  research,  so  inspiring  to  Phillips,  was  a  future 
experience.  It  came  before  he  left  the  University  of  Georgia. 

In  1897  Phillips  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  the  master’s  degree. 


9.  Annual  Announcement  of  the  University  of  Georgia  toith  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Officers  and  Students,  1893-1894,  p.  38. 

10.  Ibid.,  6;  ibid.,  1898-1899  (Atlanta.  1899),  9-10. 

11.  University  of  Georgia,  transcript  of  record,  1893-1897,  provided  through 
the  courtesy  of  W.  N.  Danner,  registrar,  April  9,  1954,  in  possession  of  the 
writer. 

12.  Annual  Announcement  of  the  University  of  Georgia  with  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Officers  and  Students,  1894-1895  (Atlanta,  1895),  22,  25;  ibid.,  1896- 
1897  (Atlanta,  1897),  29. 
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encouraged  by  jMcPherson,  who  recommended  him  for  a  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  department.  The  following  year  he  became  a  tutor 
in  histor\%  and  he  continued  in  that  capacity,  and  as  assistant 
librarian,  for  the  year  following  attainment  of  the  M.A.  degree 
in  1899.  As  a  tutor  he  taught  the  sophomore  course  in  English 
history,  and  he  shared  with  McPherson  responsibility  for  the 
freshman  course  in  general  history.*®  That  he  was  already  looking 
forward  to  the  doctorate  is  indicated  by  courses  in  French  and 
German  to  supplement  graduate  work  in  his  major  field.*^ 

Among  the  surviving  documents  from  Phillips’  student  days  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  are  graduate  examinations  in  Europe 
since  1815  and  in  Universal  History.  The  first  bears  the  date 
May  14,  1897;  the  second  June  4,  1898.  The  date  of  the  first 
examination  tablet  provides  an  intriguing  problem  in  historical 
criticism,  for  Phillips  did  not  receive  his  bachelor’s  degree  until 
June,  1897,  and  internal  evidence  in  the  examination  creates 
further  doubt.  In  discussing  nineteenth-century  European  co¬ 
lonial  expansion,  Phillips  wrote:  “Probably  the  expulsion  of  Spain 
from  the  West  and  East  Indies  will  fall  within  the  if)th  cen¬ 
tury,  but,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  accomplished,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Dewey  has  gained  the  greatest  naval  victory  in 
the  history  of  the  world!!!  (??),  that  subject  belongs  more  prop¬ 
erly  to  the  realm  of  conjecture  and  prophecy  than  to  history.’’ 
As  the  battle  of  Manila  did  not  take  place  until  the  last  of  April, 
1898,  he  could  not  have  written  the  examination  in  .May,  1897. 
The  exclamation  points  and  question  marks  suggest  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  was  attempting  facetiousness,  but  he  could  hardly  anticipate 
Dewev’s  victory.  Perhaps  anxiety  attending  tests  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  seven  for  an  eight  as  he  gave  attention  to  import  of  the 
questions  rather  than  to  a  correct  heading. 

In  discussing  the  status  of  Spain  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
Phillips  brought  history  down  to  the  present.  The  perspective 
from*  which  he  wrote  was  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 

13.  Ibid.,  1897-1898  (Atlanta.  1898),  19.  32;  ibid.,  1898-1899.  pp.  17.  21; 
ibid.,  1899-1900  (Atlanta,  1900),  17.  19. 

14.  Ibid.,  1897-1898,  p.  19;  Danner  to  the  writer.  May  3,  1954,  in  possession 
of  the  writer. 
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century.  To  students  of  the  late  1890’s,  the  unification  of  Italy 
and  of  Germany  were  as  recent  as  the  stock  market  crash  of 
1929  is  to  students  of  1957. 

Examinations  have  changed  considerably  in  the  last  sixty  years. 
The  emphasis  in  Phillips’  tests  was  decidedly  on  political  history, 
with  some  attention  to  diplomatic.  There  was  no  discussion  of 
classes  and  class  conflicts,  of  social  and  economic  history,  of 
fundamental  causes  of  wars.  Phillips’  “summary  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War’’  simply  begins  with  the  “Rivalry  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  .  .  .’’  The  climate  of  opinion  at  the  Hopkins  may  account 
for  McPherson’s  accent  on  political  history,  for  in  Adams’  de¬ 
partment  history  was  “past  politics  and  politics  present  history.” 
It  may  not  be  surprising  that  answers  to  the  fifteen  questions 
relating  to  Universal  History  and  the  ten  to  Europe  since  1815 
were  chiefly  factual  in  nature  and  political  in  content.  Many 
topics  called  for  factual  polirical  data. 

Discussions  were  for  the  most  part  accurate  presentations  of 
topics,  though  errors  found  their  way  into  some  answers,  A 
question  that  began,  “What  can  you  tell  of  the  following  treaties,” 
led  to  guessing;  “Ryswick  closed  one  of  the  wars  of  aggression 
of  Louis  XIV.  (It  was  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc¬ 
cession— 17 15)  (?)  Utrecht  1763  closed  Seven  years  war.  Paris 
(first  Peace  of  Paris)  1814  deposed  Napoleon,  and  set  up  Louis 
XVIII.”  Perhaps  a  text  printed  before  1890  occasioned  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Bismarck  “still  holds  the  office”  of  German  chancellor. 
Despite  such  slips  the  answers  are  essentially  intelligent  discussions, 
particularly  in  the  test  on  Europe  since  1815.  After  the  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  it  still  appears  that  Phillips  passed  his 
examinations.  Sentence  structure  is  clear  and  concise,  spelling  is 
good,  and  handwriting  legible.  He  used  the  English  language 
much  better  than  most  master’s  candidates  today.’® 

If  anyone  doubts  that  a  historian  was  in  the  making  during 
Phillips’  postgraduate  years  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  let  him 

15.  “Graduate  Examination  in  European  History.  Exam.  no.  6.  1815  to 
the  present.  May  14.  1897”;  “Graduate  Examination  (Finai  in  Universai  His¬ 
tory).  June  4,  1898"  (University  of  Georgia  Library,  Athens),  used  by  the 
writer  through  the  courtesy  of  E.  Merton  Couiter. 
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read  “The  Passing  of  a  Crisis.  A  Study  of  the  Elarly  History  of 
the  University,”  contributed  to  the  1899  volume  of  Pandora. 
His  interest  in  the  history  of  the  University  dated  from  his  first 
day  on  the  campus  in  1893.  The  “lonesome  and  forlorn  Freshman 
walked  sheepishly  down  College  Avenue  and  through  the  campus 
gate,”  homesickness  accentuated  by  the  complacency  of  older 
students  who  were  chatting  in  front  of  the  Chapel  or  lounging 
on  lawn  or  terrace  by  Ivy  Building  or  Library.  Chance  brought  him 
to  the  “old  weather-beaten,  mosscovered  corner-stone”  of  New 
College;  with  absorbing  interest  he  endeavored  to  decipher  the 
inscription.  In  doing  so  he  completely  forgot  embarrassing  loneli¬ 
ness.  Only  a  few  words  on  the  stone  were  legible,  but  his  personal 
crisis  disappeared  while  reading  them,  for  two  upperclassmen 
approached  and  invited  him  to  their  clubrooms.  He  promised 
himself  that  he  would  later  solve  the  mystery  of  the  cornerstone. 

The  solution  came  nearly  six  years  later.  W'hile  running  the 
files  of  the  Milledgeville  Georgia  Journal,  he  chanced  upon  an 
Athens  item  in  the  issue  of  July  9,  1822:  “By  the  Liberality  of 
the  Legislature  of  1821,  this  Edifice  was  erected.  The  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  on  June  24,  1822,  A.L.  5823,  by  the  Mount  Vernon 
Lodge,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Geor- 

gia” 

The  inscription  was  the  key  to  the  crisis  that  faced  the  Univer¬ 
sity  for  many  years.  The  discovery  inspired  Phillips  to  write  a 
history  of  the  school  from  the  year  1784,  when  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  was  a  dream  in  the  minds  of  such  pioneers 
as  Abraham  Baldwin,  a  recent  migrant  from  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut.  To  him  rather  than  to  John  Milledge  or  James  Jackson, 
Phillips  gave  “the  credit  of  originating  the  plan  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.”  So  he  traced  the  steps  in  the  school’s  history  from  the 
founding  through  its  vicissitudes  until  it  reached  maturity  during 
the  presidency  of  Moses  Waddel,  with  an  income  of  $12,000 
and  a  student  body  of  120,  “an  enrollment  which  was  not  ma¬ 
terially  excelled  for  more  than  forty  years.” 

W’hy  did  the  University  mark  time  during  the  next  generation, 
Phillips  asked  in  bringing  his  history  to  a  close,  and  why  was 
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advancement  so  slow  in  another  forty-year  period  just  ended? 
The  historian  did  not  know  the  answers,  but  he  was  aware  of  the 
large  service  the  University  could  render  the  state  in  the  future: 

Georgia  is  well  able  to  devote  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  annually  to  higher  education,  and  the  major  pan  of  this  should 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Universit)’.  The  impetus  to  education 
must  extend  from  above  downward;  from  the  State  Universitv  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  In  order  to  lessen  the  proportion  of 
illiterates  in  her  population,  she  must  begin  by  increasing  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  have  the  higher  learning.  The  material  progress 
of  the  State  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  which  of 
course  is  to  be  increased  by  education.  \’ery  evident  then  is  the 
still  magnificent  opportunity  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  but  quite 
as  evident  is  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  its  task.** 

It  was  no  great  undertaking  for  Phillips,  after  writing  the 
4,500-word  Pandora  article,  to  prepare  a  “Report  on  the  Local 
Archives  of  Georgia:  The  University  of  Georgia,”  an  unpublished 
document  dating  from  1904  or  after.  His  opening  statement  is  a 
summary  of  problems  and  factors  that  affected  the  University 
during  its  first  hundred  years  of  existence.  Its  career,  he  said, 

is  largely  typical  of  ’  Southern  educational  history.  The  idealism 
and  devotion  shown  in  its  founding,  the  indifference  of  a  large  mass 
of  the  people  to  its  work  and  aspirations,  the  pettv  animosities  arising 
from  political  and  social  antagonisms,  the  parsimony  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  resulting  in  some  degree  from  the  philosophy’  of  individualism 
prevalent  in  the  commonwealth,  the  depressing  effect  of  war  times 
and  economic  crises,  the  long  continued  emphasis  upon  the  classics 
in  the  curriculum,  and  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  champions  of 
progress  and  liberalism,  are  each  in  turn  eloquent  of  the  times,  the 
men  and  the  manners. 

A  brief  introduction  lists  the  manuscript  minute  and  inspector’s 
books,  tuition  account  books,  treasurer’s  records,  register  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  records  of  student  absences,  housed  in  the  University 
Secretary’s  office;  sundry  printed  documents  and  records,  in  the 
same  location;  and  the  letter  books,  treasurer’s  records,  and  minute 
books  of  the  Demosthenian  and  Phi  Kappa  Literary  societies, 

16.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  “The  Passing  of  a  Crisis.  A  Study  of  the  Early 
History  of  the  University,”  Pandora,  XII  (Athens,  1899),  11-20,  passim. 
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housed  in  the  history  department’s  library.  Phillips  then  appended 
extracts  of  archival  materials  and  newspaper  items  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  University.  His  “Notes  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  Senatus  Academicus,”  1799-1819,  and  “Notes  from  the  Minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,”  1786-1822,  are  a  highly  skeletonized 
picture  of  the  University  in  its  formative  years.  Supplementing 
formal  archive  materials,  Phillips  included  notes  and  extracts  from 
Georgia  newspapers,  1800-1857.  As  a  concluding  segment  to  his 
“heterogeneous  report,”  he  transcribed  a  half  dozen  letters  from 
private  possession  relating  to  the  University  in  the  period  1854 
to  1871.” 

Phillips  could  not  foresee  in  1902,  upon  completion  of  the 
doctorate  at  Columbia  tjniversity  and  acceptance  of  an  instructor- 
ship  at  Wisconsin,  that  he  would  never  labor  again  in  his  native 
Georgia  except  when  historical  records  lured  the  researcher  or 
his  alma  mater  called  him  for  a  summer  session.  The  course  he 
would  follow  was  largely  uncharted  as  the  nineteenth  century 
faded  into  the  twentieth.  McPherson  might  need  a  pennanent 
assistant  or  the  University  Library  might  renew  its  offer  in  more 
attractive  terms.  A  reorganized  Historical  Society  might  require 
the  services  of  a  secretary  or  editor  to  exploit  its  resources.  Only 
the  last  came  near  materializing. 

A  few  months  after  Phillips  began  teaching  at  Wisconsin,  a 
letter  from  Lucien  H.  Boggs  of  Savannah  brought  the  welcome 
news  that  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  moribund  for  many 
years,  would  likely  experience  a  revival.  Its  “degeneration”  had 
brought  “grief”  to  Phillips,  who  confessed  that  he  “had  a  dark 
design  of  agitating  for  a  real  Historical  Society  to  be  established 
at  Athens  or  Atlanta,  in  the  event  of  my  returning  to  Georgia.” 
He  was  especially  interested  in  the  Society’s  publication  plans. 
“There  are  stacks  of  valuable  documents  now  being  eaten  by  the 
rats  in  the  state  capitol,”  he  observed,  “and  lots  of  others  in  private 

17.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips.  “Report  on  the  Local  Archives  of  Georgia:  The 
University  of  Georgia”  (University  of  Georgia  Library),  used  through  the 
courtesy  of  E.  Merton  Coulter.  Pencilled  marginal  notes  appear  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  R.  P.  B.  (Robert  Preston  Brooks).  The  report  is  133  half  legal 
size  pages  long,  some  manuscript,  others  typewritten,  but  pages  7-22  are 
missing. 
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hands  in  every  part  of  the  state.”  He  had  been  “nosing  out”  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Crawford  letters,  and  while  periodicals  had  expressed 
interest  in  printing  them,  Phillips  preferred  incorporation  of  the 
letters  in  a  “Life  and  Times”  if  he  could  find  a  publisher.  But  as 
Georgians  bought  few  books,  publication  presented  a  problem— 
unless  the  Society  sponsored  the  book.  He  would  “roam  through 
middle  Georgia”  in  late  summer,  and  upon  arrival  in  Savannah 
he  would  talk  to  George  J.  Baldwin,  who  supposedly  was  sparking 
the  “revolution”  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.^* 

Boggs  replied  that  determination  of  a  publication  program  and 
employment  of  an  active  secretary  would  have  to  await  formal 
reorganization,  and  that  Baldwin  would  then  give  Phillips’  “Life 
and  Times  of  Crawford”  careful  consideration.^®  A  few  days 
later  Phillips  sent  tangible  suggestions:  the  Society’s  publications 
should  be  printed  in  editions  large  enough  to  permit  sale  as  well 
as  distribution,  and  the  quantity  for  sale  should  be  available  to 
university  and  public  libraries,  for  state  historical  societies  “tend 
to  become  fossilized.”  Using  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin  as  a  model,  the  Georgia  Society  should  seek  state  fi¬ 
nancial  aid;  and  the  Society  rather  than  the  state  should  under¬ 
take  the  assembling  and  publication  of  colonial  and  war  records. 
Former  Governor  Allen  D.  Candler,  a  political  appointee  as  state 
historian,  was  incompetent  for  this  significant  task.^® 

In  the  spring  of  1903  Boggs  informed  Phillips  that  the  Society 
had  adopted  a  new  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  that  Savannah 
would  appropriate  $3,000  a  year  to  support  the  Society’s  public 
library.  He  also  reported  that  a  state  bibliography  should  be  the 
first  publication  of  the  Society.  Would  Phillips  make  suggestions 
as  to  how  it  should  be  compiled?^’  The  historian  cited  as  models 
Thomas  M.  Owen’s  Alabama  and  Mississippi  bibliographies,  pub¬ 
is.  Phillips  to  Luclen  H.  Boggs,  February  23,  1903,  George  J.  Baldwin 
Papers  (Southern  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel 
Hill),  microfilm  in  possession  of  the  writer. 

19.  Boggs  to  Phillips,  February  26,  1903,  ibid. 

20.  Phillips  to  Boggs,  March  3,  1903,  ibid. 

21.  Boggs  to  Phillips,  March  23,  1903,  ibid. 
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lished  by  the  American  Historical  Association.^^  Phillips  thought 
that  Owen  might  be  well  advanced  in  compiling  a  Georgia 
bibliography,  for  he  contemplated  eventually  compilations  for 
all  the  lower  South  states.  He  would  agree  that  the  Society  should 
give  its  attention  first  to  the  state  bibliography,  but  he  did  not 
believe  it  should  be  the  first  publication.  The  bibliographical 
project  would  require  many  years  for  completion.  Meanwhile, 
a  calendar  of  state  papers  in  Atlanta  might  be  an  initial  project, 
and  the  Society  might  undertake  publication  of  letters  of  promi¬ 
nent  Georgians.  The  most  important  document  awaiting  pub¬ 
lication  was  Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin’s  autobiography.^®  But 
good  history  was  more  important  than  bibliographies,  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  other  documents.  “The  Society  should  encourage  his¬ 
torical  writing  in  Georgia  and  about  Georgia.’’®^ 

Who  was  George  J.  Baldwin,  with  whom  Phillips  exchanged 
many  letters  on  the  problems  of  the  Society?  He  was  trained  as 
a  mining  engineer  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For 
brief  periods  he  worked  as  a  chemist  at  the  Woodstock  Iron 
Company  of  Anniston,  Alabama,  and  as  superintendent  of  the 
Bradley  Gold  Mine  at  Nacoochee,  Georgia.  Service  with  Bald¬ 
win  and  Company,  dealers  in  fertilizers  and  cotton  factors  of 
Savannah,  led  to  the  presidency  of  the  Baldwin  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany.  Associated  with  Stone  and  W'ebster  of  Boston,  he  organized 
and  became  president  of  several  southern  public  utility  electric 
companies,  including  the  Savannah  Electric  Company.  Years  later 
he  became  interested  in  a  mail  steamship  company  and  also  in 
shipbuilding.  Meanwhile,  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  he  de¬ 
veloped  an  avocational  interest  in  history  and  became  an  active 

22.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  "A  Bibliography  of  Alabama,”  American  Historical 
Association,  Annual  Report,  1897  (Washington,  1898),  777-1248;  “A  Bib¬ 
liography  of  Mississippi,”  ibid.,  1899,  I  (Washington,  1900),  633-828.  For  an 
appraisal  of  Owen,  see  Wendell  H.  Stephenson,  “Some  Pioneer  Alabama  His¬ 
torians:  III.  Thomas  M.  Owen.”  Alabama  Review  (Tuscaloosa),  II  (January, 
1949),  45-62. 

23.  Wilson  Lumpkin.  The  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indian.<t  from  Georgia, 
2  vols..  ed.  by  Wymberley  Jones  De  Renne  (Wormsloe,  Ga.,  privately  printed; 
New  York.  1907).  Actually  the  work  covered  Lumpkin’s  whole  career,  and 
contained  public  papers,  speeches,  and  letters.  See  Haywood  J.  Pearce.  Jr., 
“Wilson  Lumpkin,”  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (21  vols.  and  index. 
New  York,  1928-1944),  XI.  504. 

24.  Phillips  to  Boggs,  March  26,  1903,  Baldwin  Papers. 
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member  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.*®  He  was  forty-seven 
in  1903  when  he  began  writing  to  Phillips;  the  historian  was 
twenty  years  younger. 

Apparently  Baldwin  found  Phillip’s  suggestions,  communicated 
through  Boggs,  of  practical  value,  and  he  invited  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  facing  the  Society.  In  a  long  letter  of  April 
17,  Phillips  was  emphatic  in  declaring  that  “the  most  important 
policy  is  for  your  Society  to  keep  the  old  fossils  out  of  office, 
and  prevent  the  Society  from  becoming  antiquarian  rather  than 
historical.  The  antiquarian  tendency  is  always  the  most  dangerous 
foe  to  the  usefulness  and  life  of  historical  societies.  Of  course  the 
genealogists  and  collectors  of  arrow-heads,  who  think  they  are 
historical  students  must  be  coddled  sometimes;  but  for  practical 
work  men  of  true  historical  interest  and  training  must  be  had.” 
He  was  sure  Candler  would  make  no  valuable  contribution, 
though  his  office  might  be  expanded  into  a  state  agency  that, 
“in  competent  hands,”  could  serve  creditably.  The  Alabama  and 
W  isconsin  examples  “should  influence  public  opinion”;  his  own 
pen  would  be  available  to  that  end.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  se¬ 
cured  annually  “tens  of  thousands”  for  the  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Wisconsin.  Phillips  cautioned  “against  too  much  modesty 
in  outlining  a  policy”  for  the  Georgia  Society.  “A  modest  plan 
often  fails  in  such  cases,  where  a  striking  one  will  succeed.”  In 
addition  to  money  for  buying  and  printing  books,  an  attractive 
salary  must  be  budgeted  for  a  competent  secretary.  Georgia  should 
not  embark  upon  a  program  of  inventorying  state  records  without 
the  services  of  a  trained  historian  who  understood  “the  relative 
value  of  historical  documents.”  Phillips  advised  a  “preliminary 
report”  on  Atlanta  documents;  with  it  as  a  basis,  the  Society  should 
approach  the  legislature  for  funds  to  publish  the  text  of  important 
documents  and  synopses  of  others.  North  Carolina’s  admirable 
accomplishment  might  serve  as  an  example  for  Georgia,  a  “back¬ 
ward  [state]  in  the  movement  for  attention  to  history.”** 

To  this  letter  Baldwin  penned  an  appreciative  reply.  Phillips’ 

25.  Who  Was  Who  in  America.  I.  1897-1942  (Chicago.  1942),  50. 

26.  Phillips  to  George  J.  Baldwin,  April  17,  1903,  Baldwin  Papers. 
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suggestions  revealed  many  aspects  of  historical  work  of  which  he 
had  been  unaware.  But  he  exhibited  a  trait  that  was  to  become 
increasingly  apparent  as  correspondence  continued:  he  had  little 
initiative,  and  he  moved  so  slowly.  “I  fear  that  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  along  in  a  very  poor  way  for  a  while  untill  I  can 
give  the  time  necessary  to  work  out  the  Society  on  the  lines  you 
have  laid  down.”“^ 

One  of  the  motives  behind  Phillips’  encouraging  counsel  was 
a  desire  to  be  called  back  to  Georgia  to  head  the  work  he  outlined 
to  Boggs  and  Baldwin.  He  wrote  on  May  2  that  he  was  “even 
tempted  a  little  to  undertake  the  work  at  Savannah,  so  much  in¬ 
terested  am  I  in  what  is  to  be  accomplished.”  But  Phillips  could 
not  relinquish  his  attractive  task  at  Wisconsin  “without  commen¬ 
surate  advantages  elsewhere.”  The  work  about  which  he  was  so 
enthusiastic  was  the  virgin  field  of  southern  history.  He  wrote 
some  two  or  three  hundred  words  on  the  errors  that  had  been 
written  by  Bostonians,  on  the  necessity  for  trained  historical 
scholars  from  the  South  seeking  the  truth,  and  on  his  own  inspiring 
lectures  on  the  Old  South  at  Wisconsin. 

Phillips  could  think  of  no  available  person  who  had  all 
the  qualifications  of  an  able  secretary.  The  Society  might  “select 
some  young  fellow  now  at  college  in  Georgia  and  direct  him  to 
equip  himself,  at  Wisconsin  perhaps,  for  the  work  which  you 
wish  done.  .  .  .  He  should  have  a  faculty  for  getting  votes  in  the 
Legislature  for  desired  appropriations.”  Robert  Preston  Brooks, 
University  of  Georgia  student  and  the  Chancellor’s  secretary, 
might  be  developed;  and  Lucien  Boggs  would  make  a  competent 
secretary  if  he  had  the  necessary  training.  If  a  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment  could  not  be  made,  Phillips  might  arrange  to  function  “as 
editor  and  corresponding  secretary  in  a  non-resident  capacity  with 
occasional  trips  to  Savannah.”  Under  that  arrangement  Crawford’s 
life  and  letters  and  some  of  the  documents  about  which  they 
had  corresponded  might  be  published;  and  the  legislature  might 
be  approached  for  funds  to  survey  Georgia’s  archives.  Phillips 
admitted  the  theoretical  quality  of  the  plan,  but  he  thought  it 


27.  Baldwin  to  Phillips,  April  28,  1903,  ibid. 
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had  potentiality.  His  contract  left  him  considerable  time  for  re¬ 
search  and  editing.  “My  problem  is  how  to  employ  that  part  of 
my  time  and  energy  to  the  best  effect.  My  field  is  so  broad  and 
fertile  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  where  to  work  or  what  crop  to 
raise,  or  whom  to  engage  as  allies  in  the  task.”-** 

Lncouraged  by  Thomas  M.  Owen,  who  had  recently  visited 
Governor  Joseph  M.  Terrell  and  Candler  in  Atlanta,  and  who 
reported  that  the  legislature  was  in  the  mood  to  follow  the  Ala¬ 
bama  pattern  in  establishing  a  department  of  archives  and  history,^* 
Phillips  wrote  another  urgent  letter  to  Baldwin,  enclosing  Owen’s 
communication.  It  indicated,  Phillips  thought,  “that  now  is  the 
psychological  moment  for  your  Society  to  apply  for  state  aid.” 
He  strongly  urged  the  W  isconsin  over  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
models.  A  nonpolitical  historical  society,  with  its  excellent  col¬ 
lection  of  Georgia  materials  and  its  opportunity  to  procure  trained 
personnel,  could  “do  the  work  desired  by  the  state  in  the  most 
efficient  way.  The  plan  should  not  be  restricted  to  war  records; 
for  the  records  of  peace  are  more  important  in  themselves,  and 
more  valuable  in  studying  the  history  of  the  past”  or  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  its  lessons  to  the  future.  A  campaign  for  state  aid  “would 
find  enthusiastic  acceptance  in  many  quarters,  and  would  meet 
opposition  only  where  personal  hopes  and  political  prospects  may 
be  interferred  with.”®"  On  the  same  day  that  Phillips  penned  this 
letter,  he  received  a  telegram  from  Baldwin: 

For  the  benefit  of  your  State  and  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
would  you  be  willing  to  undertake  joint  duties  of  librarian  public 


28.  Phillips  to  Baldwin,  May  2.  1903,  ibid. 

29.  Owen  reported  the  appointment  of  Allen  D.  Candler  as  compiler  of 
records  to  publish  Georgia  colonial.  Revolutionary,  and  Confederate  records. 
See  his  short-lived  magazine.  Gulf  States  Historical  Magazine  (Montgomery), 
I  (March,  1903),  378-79.  A  department  of  archives  and  history  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  legislative  act  in  1918,  and  on  January  1,  1919.  Lucian  Lamar 
Knight  became  director  and  state  historian.  See  Lucian  Lamar  Knight, 
"(jeorgla’s  Most  Vital  Need:  A  Department  of  Archives,”  Proceedings  of  the 
First  Annual  Session  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Association  (Atlanta,  1917), 
36-44;  Knight  to  Owen,  August  20,  1918,  January  16,  May  18,  1919,  Lucian 
Lamar  Knight  Collection  (Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Atlanta);  Knight  to  George  H.  Carswell,  April  29,  1919,  ibid.;  "Sketch”  of 
Knight’s  career,  ibid. 

30.  Phillips  to  Baldwin,  May  4,  1903,  and  enclosure,  Owen  to  Phillips, 
May  2,  1903,  Baldwin  Papers. 
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libran’  and  historian  of  the  society  provided  I  could  arrange  to  have 
this  position  offered  you.  My  ultimate  object  would  be  to  secure 
your  entire  time  solely  as  executive  officer  and  historian  of  the 
society,  but  present  economy  demands  consolidation  of  offices.  If 
you  could  accept,  wire  salary  you  would  expect  and  earliest  date 
you  could  arrive  writing  fully  concerning  library  experience.  We 
must  have  a  moderately  expert  librarian.®' 

Phillips  eagerly  proposed  a  plan  that  he  thought  would  meet 
the  telegram’s  spirit.  Wisconsin  would  approve  second-semester 
teaching  each  year,  which  would  leave  more  than  seven  months 
for  work  in  Georgia.  Moreover,  he  could  devote  much  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  months  to  research,  editorial  work,  and  correspond¬ 
ence  for  the  Society.  Phillips  rationalized  the  arrangement.  “It 
would  give  me  better  facilities  and  a  broader  view  than  could 
be  had  either  at  Savannah  or  in  Wisconsin.  It  would  improve  my 
lectures  here,  since  it  would  put  me  in  constant  touch  with  the 
South.  And  it  would  keep  the  administration  of  your  Society  in 
touch  with  the  historical  and  university  circles  of  the  country. 
It  would,  furthermore,  be  probably  a  saving  for  the  Society,  for 
I  could  accept  a  salary  of  $1400  from  it,  and  give  it  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  my  energy  during  each  year.”  After  indicating 
that  an  assistant  librarian,  as  well  as  clerical  help,  would  be  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  secretary  would  have  to  absent  himself  a  part 
of  the  time  from  Savannah  in  the  Society’s  interest,  he  returned 
to  the  advantages  of  the  plan.  Despite  eagerness  to  return  to 
Georgia,  he  could  not  abandon  his  university  position.  “The  two 
kinds  of  work  are  really  supplementary  in  character,  and  not  at 
all  antagonistic.”  As  to  his  fitness  for  the  librarianship,  his  biennium 
as  the  University  of  Georgia’s  assistant  librarian  was  supplemented 
bv  later  attention  to  administration.  “I  have  reason  to  consider 
myself  a  capable  librarian,”  he  wTote.  “Please  consult  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia  upon  this  point.”  Phillips 
would  lecture  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  during  the  summer; 
he  would  be  available  at  Savannah  after  August  i 

Baldwin  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  Phillips’  proposal. 

31.  Telegram,  Baldwin  to  Phillips,  May  4,  1903,  ibid. 

32.  Phillips  to  Baldwin,  May  5,  1903,  ibid. 
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The  executive  officer  of  the  Society,  he  thought,  should  be  on 
the  job  the  whole  year  rather  than  just  seven  months.  This  was 
especially  true  while  the  reorganization  of  the  Society  and  the 
expansion  of  its  work  were  getting  under  way.  He  would,  how¬ 
ever,  present  Phillips’  proposal  to  the  Board,^®  Three  days  later, 
perhaps  before  the  historian  received  Baldwin’s  discouraging  letter, 
he  wrote  again,  certainly  with  plenty  of  enthusiasm: 

The  more  I  consider  the  plan  I  have  propised,  for  combined  work 
in  Georgia  and  Wisconsin,  the  more  feasible  it  seems  in  mv"^  judgment. 
It  would  mean  very  hard  work  for  me;  but  hard  work  is  what  1  am 
always  seeking.  I  have  discussed  the  plan  with  several  gentlemen  in 
historical  work  here,  and  they  all  consider  the  plan  quite  good.  .  .  . 
You  cannot  afford  to  have  your  Secretar\’  out  of  touch  with  historical 
interests  elsewhere  in  the  country;  and  you  should  not  employ  a 
Sccretar\',  or  ‘historian’  whose  work,  lectures,  and  opinions  are 
valuable  only  to  the  people  of  Savannah.  The  late  stagnation  of  the 
Society  was  probably  due  in  large  part  to  its  isolation  from  the 
general  movements  in  the  countrv'. 

If  the  Society  were  to  be  a  state  rather  than  a  Savannah  organi¬ 
zation,  its  secretary  must  travel  to  all  parts  of  Georgia  in  search 
of  historical  records;  he  could  not  “always  be  present  at  the  loan 
desk.”  Traveling  expenses  could  be  met  in  part  by  lectures.  “But 
all  this  means  heavy  work  upon  the  secretar\%  if  he  is  to  write 
history  and  edit  documents  as  well,  and  the  Society  must  provide 
him  with  adequate  help  in  his  work.”®^ 

Baldwin’s  reaction  to  Phillips’  eagerness  revealed  the  reason  why 
little  came  of  all  the  talk  about  a  “revival.”  The  historian  “must 
realize  that  there  are  a  number  of  important  elements  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  laying  the  plans  for  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  the 
importance  of  beginning  right  will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  go 
very  slowly  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  about  so  important  a 
matter.”  Phillips’  proposal  would  receive  careful  attention,  and 
he  would  learn  “promptly  as  soon  as  there  is  anything  more  defi¬ 
nite  to  communicate.”®®  Phillips  enquired  again  on  June  8  as  to 
progress  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  Baldwin  replied:  “The  work  of 

33.  Baldwin  to  Phillips.  May  6.  1903,  ibid. 

34.  Phillips  to  Baldwin.  May  9.  1903.  ibid. 

35.  Baldwin  to  Phillips.  May  12.  1903.  ibid. 
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the  Historical  Society  has  been  going  very  slowly  and  I  sec  now 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  definite  arrangements 
before  Fall.  ...  It  will  take  time  for  me  to  carry  through  my 
ideas.”^**  Convinced  that  Baldwin  and  his  associates  would  not 
accept  his  proposition  to  give  part-time  service  to  the  Society, 
Phillips  offered  his  editorial  talent  whenever  it  could  be  used, 
and  recommended  his  young  protege  at  W  isconsin,  Charles  Mc- 
Canhy,  for  the  position  as  secretary.®^ 

Procrastination  appeared  in  another  matter  that  developed  in 
the  summer  of  1903.  The  Public  Archives  Commission  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  headed  by  Hemvan  V.  Ames 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  inaugurated  a  program  of  state 
archival  reports.  Could  Phillips  suggest  some  competent  person 
to  serve  as  adjunct  member  of  the  Commission  to  report  on  the 
nature  and  condition  of  Georgia’s  archives?®^  The  letter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  Baldwin,  who  wrote  Ames  that  reorganization  of  the 
Society  was  not  far  enough  along  to  permit  designation  of  the 
appropriate  person.  If  Ames  would  write  him  again  next  winter, 
he  would  then  give  attention  to  the  matter.®*  Perhaps  Ames  sensed 
the  inactive  role  Baldwin  was  playing,  for  he  endeavored  to  enlist 
Phillips’  services  as  temporary  adjunct  member  for  Georgia  to 
survey  Atlanta  records.  He  wrote  Baldwin  that  Phillips  would 
be  available  after  he  completed  his  term  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  The  Association  would  contribute  twenty-five  or  fifty 
dollars  toward  approximately  a  hundred  necessary  to  pay  Phillips’ 
expenses,  and  he  hoped  the  Georgia  Society  would  pay  a  like  sum. 
“He  might  be  able  to  make  a  separate  report  to  your  society  as 
well  as  ours,  so  that  what  we  would  publish  would  not  be  a  dup¬ 
licate  of  the  report  he  would  submit  to  you.”  Ames  observed  that 
the  Association  would  be  “very  fortunate  if  we  are  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  so  competent  a  scholar  and  investigator  as  Dr. 
Phillips.”*"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Phillips’  services  would 
be  available  only  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  Baldwin 

36.  Baldwin  to  Phillips,  June  10,  1903,  ibid. 

37.  Implied  in  Baldwin  to  Phillips,  June  19,  1903,  ibid. 

38.  Herman  V.  Ames  to  Phillips.  June  16,  1903,  ibid. 

39.  Baldwin  to  Ames,  July  9,  1903,  ibid. 

40.  Ames  to  Baldwin,  July  15,  1903,  ibid. 
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wrote  that  after  his  vacation  he  would  “press  the  matter”  before 
the  Society  at  its  next  meeting/*  Lack  of  cooperation  did  not 
stop  historical  wheels,  however,  for  Phillips  accepted  the  tem¬ 
porary  assignment  as  Georgia  adjunct,  and  with  expenses  paid 
by  the  American  Historical  Association  he  inaugurated  the  work 
in  Atlanta/- 

W’hile  working  in  the  state  capital,  Phillips  interviewed  Gover¬ 
nor  Terrell  and  former  Governor  Candler.  He  wrote  Baldwin 
that  he  enquired  of  the  latter  “concerning  his  work  and  plans  as 
Compiler  of  Records;  and  found  that  in  truth  the  greater  part 
of  his  activity  in  the  office  is  expended  in  drawing  his  salary.  He 
is  about  to  print  one  or  two  volumes  of  documents;  but  nearly  all 
of  these  documents  have  already  been  printed  before,  and  most 
of  the  material  of  greatest  importance  historically  is  quite  unknown 
to  him  or  neglected  by  him.  This  is  not  through  any  special  lack 
of  industry,  but  is  chiefly  because  of  his  entire  lack  of  Training 
in  historical  work.”  Phillips  explained  this  situation  to  Terrell, 
indicating  that  no  improvement  could  be  expected  as  long  “as 
the  work  is  entrusted  to  a  political  employee.”*®  As  a  better 


41.  Baldwin  to  Ames,  July  18.  1903,  ibid. 

42.  Phillips  to  Baldwin,  September  26,  1903,  ibid.  The  survey  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  segments:  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  “The  Public  Archives  of  Georgia,” 
American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report,  1903,  I  (Washington,  1904), 
439-74;  “Georgia  Local  Archives,”  ibid.,  1904  (Washington,  1905),  555-96. 
The  first  report  consisted  of  State  Archives  (records  of  the  State  and 
Executive  departments  at  Atlanta)  and  Local  Archives  (records  of  Baldwin 
County  and  Milledgeville) ;  the  second  consisted  entirely  of  Local  Archives 
(Oglethorpe,  Habersham,  and  Clarke  counties  and  Athens). 

43.  Phillips  wrote  in  1905:  “the  State  of  Georgia  has  recently  begun  to 
publish  its  colonial.  Revolutionary,  and  civil  war  records.  The  first  two 
volumes  (all  so  far  published)  show  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  aid  the 
student  in  the  use  of  the  material,  and  they  leave  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  quality  of  the  book-making.  Improvement  is  promised,  however,  for 
the  rest  of  the  series.  The  compiler  of  records  has  not  l)egun  to  systemize 
the  MS.  records  in  the  Georgia  State  capitol.”  Ulrich  B.  Phillips.  “Docu¬ 
mentary  Collections  and  Publication  in  the  Older  States  of  the  South,”  Amer¬ 
ican  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report,  1905,  I  (Washington.  1906),  200- 
201.  A  more  favorable  view  of  Candler’s  work  is  presented  by  Theodore  H. 
Jack,  in  “The  Preservation  of  Georgia  History,”  North  Carolina  Historical 
Review  (Raleigh),  IV  (July,  1927),  245-46:  “He  entered  into  arrangements 
for  the  copying  of  records  in  London,  he  began  the  collection  of  material 
throughout  the  State,  he  searched  the  State  offices  for  documents  long  lost, 
he  copied  records  in  the  court  houses  of  the  counties  settled  before  the 
Revolution,  he  put  every  source  of  light  then  known  under  tribute.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  and  in  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years.  Governor  Candler  had 
compiled  material  for  more  than  fifty  volumes  in  manuscript. — thirty-nine 
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alternative  Phillips  proposed  that  responsibility  for  publishing 
the  records  be  assigned  to  the  Society.  Some  subterfuge  could  be 
invented,  Phillips  thought,  to  circumvent  a  constitutional  provision 
forbidding  “direct  appropriations  to  the  Society.”  The  state  could 
thus  secure  “expert  and  enthusiastic  service,”  and  the  Society 
would  profit  from  its  expanding  functions.  “Ciovemor  Terrell 
evidently  took  very  kindly  to  the  plan.  And  in  general  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  insunnountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  the  plan,  provided  the  moving  force  in  your  Society  are 
disposed  to  exert  themselves  for  its  realization.  ...  A  great  number 
of  Georgia  people  with  whom  I  have  talked  this  summer  have 
evinced  interest  in  the  movement  for  scientific  historical  study 
in  the  South.”^^ 

One  could  almost  predict  Baldwin’s  reply:  a  hearty  endorse¬ 
ment  of  everything  Phillips  wrote  and  a  decision  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Board.  “Your  diagnosis  of  the  situation  in  Atlanta  con¬ 
firms  in  every  respect  my  own  opinion  and  the  suggestion  you 
make  appears  to  be  most  valuable.”  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  he  would  promote  the  appointment  of  a  committee  “to  take 
charge  of  the  matter  and  push  it  to  some  definite  conclusion, 
believing  that  a  favorable  outcome  will  result,  as  several  of  our 
Board  are  personal  friends  of  Governor  Candler,  while  others  of 
my  friends  here  are  his  political  associates”!^' 

Meanwhile,  Phillips  continued  to  suggest  a  publication  program 
for  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.  The  Draper  Collection  at  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  did  not  provide  a  lasting 
interest,  but  in  his  early  years  at  Madison  he  found  some  of 
the  manuscripts  inviting.  In  April,  1903,  he  wrote  Boggs  about 


on  the  colonial  period,  five  on  the  revolutionary  epoch,  seven  on  Georgia’s 
part  in  the  War  between  the  States.  In  this  relatively  brief  time  and  under 
such  unfavorable  conditions,  he  had  put  into  print  twenty-one  volumes  of 
Colonial  Records,  three  of  Revolutionary  Records;  and  five  on  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Era  in  Georgia.  Material,  for  twenty-four  additional  volumes  was  left 
in  manuscript.  The  Colonial  arid  Revolutionary  Records  are  fairly  complete 
and  the  Confederate  Records,  though  still  incomplete,  are  fairly  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  great  service  rendered  the 
state  of  Georgia  by  Governor  Candler  in  his  work  as  Compiler,  and  his  labors 
constitute  by  far  the  most  effective  work  done  for  the  collection  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  records  of  the  State.” 

44.  Phillips  to  Baldwin,  September  26,  1903,  Baldwin  Papers. 

45.  Baldwin  to  Phillips,  October  1,  1903,  ibid. 
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an  anonymous  “account  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
Creek  Indians,”  probably  written  in  the  twenties  or  thirties  by 
an  educated  half-breed  or  a  white  adoptee.  Phillips  would  be 
glad  to  edit  the  document  with  introduction  and  notes  for  the 
Society’s  Collections^  but  his  policy  of  thoroughness  in  everything 
he  did  would  require  a  fifry-dollar  fee.  He  preferred  to  edit  the 
Lumpkin  autobiography  for  the  Society.^*  Baldwin  acknowledged 
Phillips  proposal  with  a  promise  to  consider  the  Creek  manuscript 
shortly  and  a  notice  that  he  had  written  the  University  of  Georgia 
Library'  about  Lumpkin’s  autobiography.^’ 

Correspondence  between  Phillips  and  Baldwin  ceased  for  five 
years,  to  be  revived  in  1908  by  Baldwin,  who  wanted  Phillips  to 
evaluate  some  letters  of  Don  .Manuel  de  .Montiano,  copies  of  which 
were  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.  If  the  documents  were 
publishable,  the  Society  would  have  the  services  of  Major  G 
DeVVitt  Willcox  as  translator  and  editor.  Perhaps  recalling  Phillips’ 
earlier  effort  to  commercialize  his  talent,  the  Society  would  pay 
a  modest  fee,  for  Baldwin  hesitated  to  request  Phillips’  profes¬ 
sional  services  because  of  his  interest  in  the  state’s  history.** 

“The  Montiano  letters,”  Phillips  replied,  “are  distinctly  worth 
translation  and  printing.  They  probably  tell  most  of  the  story  of 
Georgia  relations  with  Florida,  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view, 
and  form  an  essential  part  of  the  record  of  Georgia’s  infancy. 
Your  Society  is  remarkably  fortunate  in  securing  so  excellent 
a  translator  and  editor  as  Major  Willcox.”  Phillips’  counsel  was 
of  course  provided  “gratuitously.”** 

In  the  same  letter  Phillips  notified  Baldwin  that  he  was  present¬ 
ing  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  copies  of  the  Manigault 
records  of  a  rice  plantation  on  Argyle  Island,  a  dozen  miles  from 
Savannah.  Some  extracts  would  appear  in  “Plantation  and  Fron¬ 
tier,”  Phillips’  contribution  to  the  ten-volume  cooperative  Docu¬ 
mentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society.  TTie  whole  col- 

46.  Pbillips  to  Boggs,  April  10,  1903,  ibid.;  Phillips  to  Baldwin,  April  17, 
1903,  ibid. 

47.  Baldwin  to  Phillips.  April  28.  1903,  ibid. 

48.  Baldwin  to  Phillips,  July  7,  1908,  ibid. 

49.  Phillips  to  Baldwin,  July  11.  1908,  ibid. 
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lection  merited  publication,  he  advised,  and  he  was  placing  it  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society.*® 

Baldwin  graciously  thanked  Phillips  for  reading  the  Montiano 
manuscript,  which  the  Society  would  publish;®’  congratulated  him 
on  his  appointment  at  Tulane  University,  where  the  South  would 
reclaim  him  even  if  his  native  locality  could  not;  expressed  de¬ 
light  with  the  author’s  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Belt;  and  observed  with  regard  to  the  Manigault  Papers 
that  his  “personal  inclination  would  be  to  make  this  our  next 
work.’’®“ 

The  Baldwin-Phillips  correspondence  came  to  an  end  in  1910/’® 
Many  of  their  letters,  particularly  those  of  1903,  were  concerned 
w'ith  significant  matters  relating  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
They  reveal  a  young,  talented,  ambitious  historian,  just  out  of 
his  doctorate,  eager  for  opportunity  to  establish  a  reputation  in 
the  historical  world;  eager  also  to  promote  historical  consciousness 
in  his  native  state.  They  disclose  too  the  avocational  interest  of  a 
middle-aged  businessman  who  sensed  that  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  was  not  functioning  properly,  but  who  was  unwilling  to 
lead  a  revolution  that  would  ignore  conservative  interests  in  the 
Society.  Phillips,  who  visualized  rapid  advancement  to  bring  the 
state  to  the  Alabama  or  Wisconsin  level,  could  not  adapt  his  am¬ 
bitious  career  to  a  moribund  organization.®* 


50.  Ibid. 

51.  Letters  of  Montiano,  Siege  of  St.  Augustine,  trans.  and  ed.  by  C.  DeWitt 
Willcox  (Savannah.  1909).  The  thirty-six  letters,  November  11,  1727-Janu- 
ary  2,  1741,  were  published  as  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society, 
VII,  pt.  1. 

52.  Baldwin  to  Phillips,  July  15,  1908,  Baldwin  Papers.  See  also  Baldwin 
to  Phillips,  July  17,  1908,  ibid.;  Baldwin  to  William  Harden,  July  25,  1908, 
ibid. 

53.  Early  in  April,  1909,  Phillips  gave  a  lecture  to  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society.  See  Baldwin  to  Phillips,  March  17,  1909,  ibid.  Correspondence  in 
1910,  last  in  the  series,  was  concerned  with  The  Alexander  Letters,  1787- 
1900  (Savannah,  privately  printed  for  George  J.  Baldwin,  1910),  which  Phil¬ 
lips  reviewed  for  the  American  Historical  Review  (New  York),  XVI  (July, 
1911),  830-32.  See  Baldwin  to  Phillips,  June  22,  29,  1910,  Baldwin  Papers. 

54.  Nearly  a  decade  passed  before  historical  activity  in  the  state  exper¬ 
ienced  a  major  impetus.  A  rival  Georgia  Historical  Association  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1917,  largely  by  University  of  Georgia  men.  Three  years  later  the 
new  Association  and  the  old  Georgia  Historical  Society  were  merged.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  had  been  founded.  On  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Association  and  its  merger  with  the  Society,  see  Proceedings 
of  the  First  Annual  Session  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Association ;  Proceed- 
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Most  of  Phillips’  recommendations  and  suggestions  were  con¬ 
structive;  many  of  them  were  attainable,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
a  genuine  revival  would  have  occurred  if  he  had  returned  to 
Georgia  even  on  a  part-time  basis— if  he  had  exhibited  patience 
and  the  legislature  had  appropriated  funds  to  promote  the  as¬ 
sembling,  editing,  and  publication  of  historical  records.  If  it  be 
asserted  that  Phillips  was  seeking  selfish  ends  in  his  recommenda¬ 
tions,  one  could  reply  that  he  had  much  to  offer  the  Society.  What 
would  have  happened  to  his  outlook  and  perspective  if  he  had 
become  absorbed  in  state  and  local  history?  Would  he  have  been 
typed  as  a  state  historian,  and  therefore  have  missed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  a  historian  of  the  South? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered,  but  the  historiographer 
can  recall  Phillips’  dilemma  of  1903— “it  is  hard  to  decide  where 
to  work  or  what  crop  to  raise,  or  whom  to  engage  as  allies  in  the 
task”— and  the  way  in  which  he  resolved  it.  By  1910  or  before 
he  had  decided  to  continue  in  university  work  and  raise  a  crop 
of  southern  plantations,  with  subsidiary  attention  to  Negro  slavery. 
He  had  fonnulated  his  basic  ideas  on  these  subjects  before  he  left 
the  South  for  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1911.  In  later  books 
and  monographs  he  would  polish  his  words  and  refine  his  con¬ 
cepts,  but  he  would  develop  no  new  ones.  Nor  would  he  again 
reside  in  his  native  Southland. 


ings  of  the  Second  Annual  Session  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Association 
(Atlanta.  1918);  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Session  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Association  (Atlanta,  1919);  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  (Savan¬ 
nah),  IV  (June,  September,  1920). 


Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  Young  Lawyer, 
1882-1883 

By  George  C.  Osborn* 

IN  June  1882,  Woodrow  Wilson  arrived  in  Atlanta  to  begin  the 
practice  of  law.  Under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Henry 
\\\  Grady,  Atlanta  was  setting  the  pattern  for  population  growth 
in  the  New  South.  Only  after  careful  consideration  did  the 
twenty-five  year  old  Wilson,  assisted  by  his  father,  Joseph  Ruggles 
W  ilson,  fix  upon  this  southeastern  city  as  the  place  of  settlement. 
Atlanta,  wrote  the  embryonic  barrister  to  a  former  Princeton 
chum,  “more  than  almost  every  other  Southern  city  offers  all 
the  advantages  of  business  and  enterprise.  Its  growth  has  during 
late  years  been  wonderful  .  .  .  and  then,  too  there  seem  to  me  to 
be  many  strong  reasons  .  .  .  for  my  remaining  in  the  South.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  Southern  life  and  manners,  for  one  thing— and 
of  course  a  man’s  mind  may  be  expected  to  grow  most  freely  in 
its  native  air.  Besides  there  is  much  gained  in  growing  up  with 
the  section  of  country  in  which  one’s  home  is  situated  and  the 
South  has  really  just  begun  to  grow  industrially.’’  The  South 
had  stood  still  for  more  than  half  a  century,  but  now  was  aroused 
to  a  new  work  and  was  waking  to  a  new  life.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  economic  possibilities  of  Wilson’s  native  South¬ 
land  and  he  realized  the  advantages  of  growing  up  with  a  new 
section.^ 

When  the  young  W  ilson  arrived  in  Atlanta,  he  found  there 
37,000  people,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  were  Negroes.  If  he 
was  attracted  to  this  thriving  city  by  evidences  of  opportunity 
for  one  ambitious  in  the  law  and  politics,  others  were  drawn  by 
similar  possibilities.  Nowhere  else  in  the  South,  at  that  time,  were 
there  so  many  young,  alert,  bright,  ambitious  lawyers  as  in  At- 

♦Teaches  History  in  the  University  of  Florida.  The  author  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press  appreciation  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the  University 
of  Florida  for  research  grants  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  write  this 
article. 

1.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Charles  Talcott,  September  22,  1881,  in  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Raker  Papers,  Library  of  Congress.  Hereafter  cited  as  Baker  Papers. 
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lama.  Indeed,  the  city  directory  of  1883,  while  Wilson  was 
practicing  there,  carried  a  list  of  143  lawyers,  about  one  lawyer 
per  270  people.^  Definitely,  all  could  not  succeed  under  these 
conditions.  Apparently,  young  Wilson  did  not  investigate  the 
popularity  of  Atlanta  among  those  in  the  legal  profession.  And 
in  this  omission  he  committed  a  grave  error. 

Wilson  was  fortunate  in  finding  upon  his  arrival  in  Atlanta, 
a  fellow  Virginian  whom  he  had  known  when  they  were  students 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  law  school  in  1880- 1881.  Edward 
I.  Renick,  whose  father,  like  Wilson’s,  was  a  minister,  had  preceded 
Wilson  to  Atlanta  by  about  a  year.  Renick,  wrote  W  ilson,  was 
one  of  the  best  informed  and  most  cultivated  men  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  a  perfect  enthusiast  in  his  profession.  They  occupied 
the  same  office,  room  10,  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  at 
48  Marietta  Street,®  easily  accessible  to  any  clients  searching  for 
a  lawyer. 

Shortly  after  the  Renick  and  Wilson  law  firm  was  formed, 
there  arrived  some  scanty  furnishings  for  the  office.  The  few 
pieces  of  inexpensive  furniture  came  from  the  Wilson  home  in 
W  ilmington,  North  Carolina.  Less  professional  and  more  personal 
for  W  oodrow,  were  several  new  shirts  which  his  mother  made 
for  him.^  At  the  same  time  lawyer  W’ilson  wrote  in  his  very 
legible  way  a  Power  of  Attorney  through  which  his  mother,  upon 
signing,  made  him  “her  true,  sufficient,  and  lawful  attorney”  to 
settle  an  estate  which  she  had  inherited  from  W^illiam  W  oodrow, 
an  unmarried  brother,  who  had  recently  died.®  The  estate,  valued 
at  more  than  $17,000,  was  located  in  Nebraska.® 

Once  in  Atlanta,  W’ilson  sought  a  pleasant  place  to  live.  Renick 


2.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  and  Letters  (8  vols., 
New  York.  1927-1939),  I,  140. 

3.  Ibid:  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Robert  Bridges.  August  25,  1882,  in  Dr.  Karl 
A.  Meyer  Collection,  Library  of  Congress.  Hereafter  cited  as  Meyer  Collection. 

4.  Mother  [Jeanie  Woodrow  Wilson]  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  June  13,  1882, 
in  Woodrow  Wilson  Papers,  Library  of  Congress.  Hereafter  cited  as  Wilson 
Papers. 

5.  See  the  Power  of  Attorney,  June  13,  1882,  written  in  Wilson’s  own 
hand,  ibid. 

6.  See  copy  of  Power  of  Attorney  and  statement  of  estate  filed  in  Burt 
County,  State  of  Nebraska,  by  S.  Van  Arninge,  Clerk  Superior  Court  and 
Judge  of  Probate,  ibid. 
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was  a  boarder  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  Reid  Boylston  and  to  Mrs. 
Boylston’s  the  newcomer  went.  Located  on  Peachtree  Street,  in 
one  of  the  best  residential  areas  of  the  city,  the  comfortable  house 
sat  back  from  the  street  in  a  grove  of  large  trees  which  shaded 
a  spacious  lawn.  The  house  was  characterized  by  an  atmosphere 
of  leisure  and  generous  hospitality.’  Here  W  ilson  was  well  re¬ 
ceived. 

After  some  consultation  these  two  native  Virginians  arrived  at 
an  agreeable  understanding  in  regard  to  the  division  of  their  legal 
labor.  Renick  was  assigned  the  duties  of  attorney  and  Wilson 
was  given  those  of  barrister.  The  former  preferred  the  office 
work  which  consisted  largely  of  research  and  writing  of  the 
briefs.  The  latter  liked  most  the  duties  connected  with  the  con¬ 
duct  and  argument  of  cases  in  court.  Their  relations  were  thor¬ 
oughly  congenial  and  their  association  was  to  continue  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  both  of  them.  “Already,”  stated  W’ilson, 
“some  practice  is  coming  to  us  and  we  are  determined  that  hard 
work  shall  make  it  more  and  more.”'*  W’ilson  expected  to  argue 
a  tax  case,  in  resistance  to  a  license  tax  levied  by  the  city,  at  the 
next  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  which  met  in  October.  It  would 
give  the  junior  member  of  the  finn  a  good  subject  for  a  strong 
speech.  Optimistically,  W’ilson  concluded,  the  case  would  win 
“much  capital  for  the  firm  of  Rcnick  and  W’ilson  if  they  can 
E^ain  it— may  bring  them  into  prominence  even  if  they  don’t  gain 

Tt.”® 

In  the  meantime  before  he  argued  a  case  in  court  W’ilson  must 
pass  an  examination  before  the  proper  officials  and  receive  his 
license  to  practice  law.  In  October  “a  tall,  dignified,  bespectacled 
young  man  with  blond  hair”  appeared  in  court  before  Judge 
George  Hillyer  to  be  examined  for  admission  to  the  bar.’"  Cus¬ 
tomarily,  four  seasoned  lawyers  conducted  the  examination.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  W  ilson’s  official  biographer,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  this 

7.  Baker,  Wilson.  I,  142. 

8.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Robert  Bridges,  August  25,  1882,  in  Meyer  Col¬ 
lection. 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  Judge  George  Hillyer  to  Ray  S.  Baker,  n.d.,  quoted  in  Baker,  Wil.ion, 
I,  148. 
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would-be-lawyer’s  examination  lasted  two  hours  and  was  most 
severe.  Although  difficult  and  technical,  the  embryonic  barrister, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  conducted  the  quiz,  answered  the 
questions  brilliantly."  Wilson’s  cenificate  of  admission  to  the 
Georgia  bar  was  dated  October  19,  1882.  On  March  12,  following, 
he  qualified  to  practice  law  before  the  Federal  Courts.’*  How’ever, 
as  early  as  September  12,  1882,  there  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  the  law  card  of  the  firm  Renick  and  Wilson.’® 

Between  the  appearance  of  the  Renick  and  Wilson  legal  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  local  press  and  Wilson’s  bar  examination,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  noted  that  a  Tariff  Commission  would  “sit 
at  the  Kimble  House,  Atlanta,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  September 
22  and  23.’’  Although  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  oral 
explanations,  declared  John  L.  Hayes,  President  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  “parties  desiring  to  give  testimony  should  present 
their  statements  in  writing.’’’^  Apparently,  Wilson  did  not  know 
that  the  itinerary  of  the  Tariff  Commission  included  a  two-day 
stop  in  Atlanta.  Nor  had  he  anticipated  appearing  before  the  Con¬ 
gressional  group  until  a  promising  young  reponer  of  the  New 
York  World  came  into  his  law  office  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
testify  before  the  Commission.  In  this  inauspicious  way  Woodrow 
W’ilson  made  the  acquaintance  of  Walter  Hines  Page.’® 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  discussed  the  hearings  of  September 
22-23  ‘fs  column  the  following  days.  Obviously,  in  the  local 
press  only  those  who  advocated  a  protection  tariff  received  much 
publicity.  In  fact,  Wilson  was  the  only  exception.  His  speech, 
said  the  Constitution,  “was  quite  lengthy  and  was  in  favor  of 
tariff  for  revenue  only.’’  At  length,  Wilson  spoke  of  the  way  in 

11.  Ibid.,  149. 

12.  See  certificate  to  practice  law  before  the  Georgia  Courts  and  in  the 
Federal  Courts,  in  Wilson  Papers. 

13.  Atlanta  Constitution,  September  12,  1882.  The  announcement  of  Renick 
and  Wilson,  attorneys  at  law,  appeared  regularly  until  March  13,  1883  after 
which  it  is  not  found  at  all. 

14.  Ibid.,  September  21,  1882. 

15.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  R.  Heath  Dabney,  January  11,  1883,  in  R.  Heath 
Dabney  Papers,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.  Hereafter  cited 
as  the  Dabney  Papers.  Baker.  Wilson,  I,  144-45.  Baker  mentions  the  tariff 
commission  being  in  Atlanta  on  September  22  only.  According  to  the  press, 
Wilson  spoke  before  the  group  on  September  23.  The  Congressional  document 
lists  only  one  day — September  22 — and  this  Baker,  no  doubt,  used. 
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which  protecrion  tends  to  paralyze  industrial  energy.  Editorially, 
this  paper  concluded  that  the  tariff  “commission  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  accomplish  all  it  was  appointed  to  accomplish— nothing.”^® 

Walter  Page,  reporting  for  the  New  York  World  “had  been 
traveling  about  [the  country]  with  the  commissioners  utterly 
destroying  their  reputation  and  overthrowing  their  adventitious 
dignity  by  his  smart  ridicule.””  From  Atlanta,  Page  wrote  that 
the  tariff  Commission  failed  to  command  the  respect  of  Southern 
economic  authorities.  And  this,  in  spite  of  Oscar  \\\  Underwood’s 
persistent  and  praiseworthy  efforts  to  have  it  respectfully  re¬ 
ceived.  In  Atlanta,  continued  Page,  the  Commission  met  with  a 
more  scornful  reception  than  it  had  at  any  place  visited.  Efforts 
had  been  made  to  have  well-informed  and  representative  men  of 
Georgia  appear  before  the  group  but  those  who  made  statements 
to  the  Commission  made  it  a  subject  of  general  ridicule.  Indeed, 
concluded  the  World  reporter,  only  Woodrow  Wilson  presented 
arguments  of  dignity.  An  economic  student,  Wilson  revealed 
clearly  the  reasons  why  Southern  people  in  the  future  would  be 
even  more  firmly  united  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  than 
they  had  been  in  the  past.^* 

In  writing  to  Heath  Dabney,  a  fonner  fraternity  brother  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  a  dear  friend,  Wilson  described  vividly 
his  appearance  before-  the  Commissioners: 

I  hastilv  prepared  a  brief  and  undertook  to  make  a  few  extemporan¬ 
eous  remarks  before  this  much  ridiculed  body  of  incompetencies, 
influenced  by  the  consideration  that  my  speech  would  appear  in 
their  printed  report,  rather  than  by  any  hope  of  affecting  their  con¬ 
clusions.  I  found  it  hard  enough  work  .  .  .  for  the  circumstances 
were  most  embarrassing.  Six  commissioners  sat  around  a  long  table 
in  the  breakfast  room  of  the  Kimball  House  and  about  and  behind 
them  sat  a  few  local  dignitaries  and  four  or  five  young  men  of  my 
acquaintance,  besides  the  reporters  usually  attendant  upon  the  sittings. 

16.  Atlanta  Constitution,  September  23-24,  1882.  The  editorial  is  on  the 
earlier  day. 

17.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  R.  Heath  Dabney,  January  11,  1883,  in  Dabney 
Papers. 

18.  New  York  World.  September  24,  1882.  Page  wrote  that  “some  of  the 
most  persistent  demagogues  in  the  city,  men  who  command  no  respect  here 
whatever,  have  been  the  most  prominent  witnesses.  They  advocate  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  and  they  are  almost  the  only  men  here  who  do  advocate  it. 
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Embarrassed  by  the  smallness  and  character  of  the  audience,  but 
more  especially  by  the  ill-natured  and  sneering  interruptions  of  the 
Commissioners,  I  spoke  without  sufficient  self-possession  and  cer¬ 
tainly  without  much  satisfaction  to  myself;  but  was  compensated  for 
my  discomfort  by  the  subsequent  compliments  of  my  friends  and  of 
the  press.’* 

To  learn  lawyer  Wilson’s  views  on  this  important  political  and 
significant  economic  question,  one  must  read  his  testimony  before 
the  tariff  Commission  itself.  A  few  key  sentences  will  suffice: 

Free  trade  .  .  .  will  soon  become  one  of  the  leading  questions  in  all 
political  discussions,  because  .  .  .  the  people  of  the  South  will  insist 
upon  having  the  fruits  of  peace,  and  not  being  kept  down  under  the 
burdens  of  war. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  indifference  in  regard  to 
these  questions  in  the  South  .  .  .  but  when  the  farmers  and  others 
begin  to  investigate  these  matters,  they  soon  discover  that  they  are, 
after  all,  paying  these  duties  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturing 
classes. 

The  province  of  direct  taxation  should  be  left  to  the  States,  and 
in  order  that  the  two  svstems  may  not  clash  and  overburden  the 
people,  it  is  a  part  of  wise  policv  that  the  national  government  shall 
make  the  most  of  its  taxation  indirect. 

No  man  with  his  senses  about  him  would  recommend  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  trade  in  the  sense  that  there  should  be  no  duties  whatever  laid 
on  imports. 

The  danger  in  imposing  protective  duties  is,  that  when  the  policy 
is  once  embarked  upon,  it  cannot  be  easily  receded  from. 

I  maintain  that  manufacturers  are  made  better  manufacturers  when¬ 
ever  they  are  throw'n  upon  their  own  resources  and  left  to  the  natural 
competition  of  trade  rather  than  when  they  are  told,  “you  shall  be 
held  in  the  lap  of  the  government,  and  you  need  not  stand  upon 
your  feet.”  Such  theories  discourage  skill  because  it  puts  all  industries 
upon  an  artificial  basis.^’ 

Mis  appearance  before  the  tariff  commission  was  a  significant 
event  in  \\’ilson’s  early  professional  life.  In  his  testimony  he  “for- 

19.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  R.  Heath  Dabney,  January  11,  1883,  In  Dabney 
Papers. 

20.  United  States  House  Miscellaneous  Documents,  47th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  1882-1883,  III,  1294-97.  Wilson’s  statement  Is  reprinted  In  Ray  S. 
Baker  and  William  E.  Dodd,  eds..  Public  Papers  of  Woodroto  Wilson  (6  vols. 
[College  and  State,  2  vols.]  New  York,  1925),  I,  89-94. 
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ever  put  upon  himself  the  seal  of  Democrat.”*’  Wilson’s  ideas, 
although  his  own,  had  come  from  such  English  economists  as  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  and  from  English  statesmen  like 
William  E.  Gladstone  and  John  Bright.  ‘‘Southerners  of  the  old 
Calhoun  school  applauded  his  principles.”**  ‘‘It  was  a  pronounce¬ 
ment  in  full  accord  with  his  [Wilson’s]  sectional  faith  as  well 
as  with  the  results  of  his  long  studies  of  British  public  affairs.”*’ 
Probably  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  in  the  South  held  the  same 
view.  The  speech  Wilson  himself  said  ‘‘was  a  small  beginning 
towards  establishing  a  local  reputation.”^^  Cenainly  the  occasion 
which  brought  together  for  the  first  time  two  aspiring  young 
Southerners  such  as  Wilson  and  Page,  who  were  destined  to  be¬ 
come  President  and  Ambassador  to  London,  and  the  first  length 
in  their  long  chain  of  friendship,  is  worthy  of  note.  That  very 
night,  before  Page  left  Atlanta,  and  while  the  interest  in  the  tariff 
hearings  was  still  hot,  W  ilson  called  together  a  few  of  his  local 
friends.  They  met  in  Wilson’s  law'  office,  warming  the  unused 
chairs,  and  subsequently  organized  a  branch  of  the  Free  Trade 
Club  of  New  York.  This  club  met  twice  each  month  for  debate 
and  discussions.’’’ 

Not  all  of  the  energetic  young  W’ilson’s  time  was  consumed 
in  establishing  his  office,  in  hanging  out  his  professional  shingle, 
in  preparing  for  his  examination  for  the  bar,  in  testifying  before 
the  Tariff  Commissioners,  and  in  caring  for  the  few  clients  who 
climbed  the  steps  to  room  number  lo  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
building  located  at  48  Marietta  Street.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
Wilson  found  much  time  in  which  to  read  and  write,  periods  in 
which  to  cultivate  his  interest  in  Georgia  politics,  hours  to  meet 
with  other  intellectually  inclined  friends  in  discussions  of  topics 

21.  Harold  G.  Black.  The  True  Woodrow  Wilson,  Crusader  for  Democracy 
(New  York,  1946),  40. 

22.  David  Loth,  Woodrow  W^ilson,  The  Fifteenth  Point  (Philadelphia, 
1941),  32. 

23.  William  E.  Dodd,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  His  Work  (New  York,  1921),  20. 

24.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Robert  Bridges,  October  28,  1882,  in  Meyer  Col¬ 
lection. 

25.  Baker,  WiI*on.  I,  148;  Ruth  Cranston,  Story  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Twenty  Eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  Pioneer  of  World  Democracy 
(New  York,  1945),  32;  Eldith  G.  Reid,  Woodrow  Wilson:  The  Caricature, 
the  Myth  and  the  Man  (New  York,  1934),  30. 
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of  mutual  interest  and,  finally,  nights  that  he  shared  between 
attending  the  theater  and  chatting  with  charming  Atlanta  belles. 
Perhaps  the  utility  that  Wilson  made  of  much  spare  time  deserves 
further  analysis. 

With  the  first  money  W'ilson  had  earned  previously,  when  he 
had  sold  an  article  to  the  International  Revie'iv,  August,  1879,  he 
bought  a  book  case.  In  Atlanta,  W'ilson  began  to  buy  books  to 
fill  his  empty  case.  He  purchased  and  read  John  Milton’s  Foems; 
volumes  of  Keats  and  Shelly  works;  T.  Humphry  Ward’s  English 
Foets  in  four  volumes;  Aphus  Todd’s  Farliamentary  Government 
in  the  British  Colonies,  and  Richard  G.  White’s  Words  and  Their 
Uses.‘^  He  was  reading,  naturally,  in  the  fields  of  his  deep  interest 
—history  and  political  science.  As  he  wrote  Robert  Bridges,  he 
was  “devouring  Houghton-.Mifflin  and  Company,  American 
Statesman  Series  and  Macmillan’s  English  Citizen  Series.”'^^  Both 
were  altogether  to  his  taste. 

Although  W’ilson  devoted  much  time  to  reading,  his  heart  was  in 
his  writing.  “I’ll  make  time  and  opportunity  to  write,’’  he  de¬ 
clared.*’*  And  make  time  he  did!  Some  two  months  later,  on 
January  4,  1883,  W  ilson  confided  to  Robert  Bridges  that  he  had 
“recently  completed  an  extended  essay  on  my  favorite  topic, 
Cabinet  Government.’’  It  was  so  extended  as  to  amount  in  volume 
to  a  small  book.  All  but  the  last  part  of  the  essay,  which  was  the 
result  of  much  reading  and  the  fruit  of  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
W'ilson  had  sent  to  Harper’s  only  to  have  the  reader  advise  against 
publication.  Although  suffering  a  set-back  in  his  plans  for  the 
publication,  W’ilson  was  not  defeated  in  his  ambition.  He  sent 
part  V,  the  last  part  of  the  work,  to  Bridges,  urged  him  to  read 
it,  secure  the  rest  of  his  manuscript  from  Harper’s,  read  it  and 
pass  judgment  on  it.  If  Bridges  thought  it  publishable,  would  he 
not  submit  it  “by  hook  or  by  crook!”  to  one  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Fost  or  the  Nation's  staff  to  read?  Supported  by  a  favor¬ 
able  opinion  from  the  magazine  staff  member,  Wilson  urged  his 

26.  Baker,  WiUon,  I,  143-44. 

27.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Robert  Bridges,  October  28,  1882,  in  Meyer  Col¬ 
lection. 

28.  Ibid. 
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designated  publishing  aid  and  his  literary  critic  to  find  a  publisher, 
who  was  “inclined  to  look  favorably  upon  manuscripts  from  the 
South  which  indicate  a  revival  of  literary  activity  and  embody 
healthy,  unsectional  sentiment.”  If  the  essay,  concluded  •  Wilson, 
had  any  value  it  was  because  of  its  timeliness.^ 

Like  so  many  young  writers,  Wilson  failed  to  find  a  publisher 
for  his  manuscript.  Critics  were  extremely  unfavorable.  “Too 
repetitious,”  they  said.®®  W  ilson  realized  that  he  had  hammered 
a  great  deal  on  cardinal  points  but  with  a  “variety  of  ^onn  and 
manner,  so  as  not  to  tire  the  reader.”  Endeavoring  to  answer  other 
objections  to  his  manuscript,  W  ilson  wrote; 

I  admit  you  are  right  in  calling  the  changes  proposed  [in  the  essay, 
Cabinet  Government  |  radical.  Perhaps  thev  are  too  radical,  but  if 
one  goes  one  step  with  me,  he  cannot  .  .  .  escape  going  all  the  wav  .  ,  . 
that  the  changes  I  advocate  are  radical  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  fatal  objection  to  my  essay,  unless  thev  be  also  visionarv  and  im¬ 
practicable.  The  ver\’  boldness  of  the  proposals  it  contains  and  the 
verv'  fearlessness  of  treatment,  would  seem  to  me  to  recommend 
it  to  publishers  as  making  it  by  so  much  the  more  salable.  Its  boldness 
may  give  it  an  air  of  originality  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have. 
At  anv  rate  its  conclusions  do  not  stand  a  single  inch  bevond  my 
convictions— mv  deliberate  convictions. 

I  can't  reform  the  style.  The  charge  of  verbosencss  is  a  serious  one 
which  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  lav  myself  open  to  again,  but  it  is 
too  late  to  reform  it  in  this  case.®’ 

Later  Bridges  was  able  to  prevail  on  Putnam  to  publish  Wilson’s 
“Cabinet  Government”  provided  the  author  would  assume  the 
cost  of  publication.  To  W'ilson,  like  most  young  Southerners  be¬ 
ginning  the  practice  of  law,  any  cost  was  considerably  beyond 
his  means.  As  he  expressed  it,  “I  have  not  a  dollar  besides  what 
1  have  to  spend  for  office  rent  and  my  maintenance.  If  I  had  the 
money  I  should  not  hesitate  to  close  with  Putnam’s  offer  .  .  .  but 
...  I  can  only  decline  the  offer  and  sw’allow  my  disappointment.”®® 

29.  Id.,  to  id.,  January  4,  1883,  ibid. 

30.  Robert  Bridges  to  Woodrow  Wilson.  February  1,  1883,  ibid. 

31.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Robert  Bridges.  February  5,  1883,  ibid. 

32.  Id.  to  id.,  March  15,  21,  1883,  ibid.  The  letter  from  Bridges  to  Wilson 
announcing  Putnam’s  offer  to  publish  Wilson’s  manuscript — “Cabinet  Gov¬ 
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Wilson’s  object  was  not  to  make  money  but  to  secure  recognition 
as  an  author.  He  desired  to  become  known  to  publishers,  and 
to  editors  of  quarterlies  and  reviews.  In  short,  he  wanted  a  start 
and  was  willing  to  attain  it  on  any  terms  within  his  reach. 

Restless  with  an  urge  to  write,  Wilson,  when  Bridges  made 
the  suggestion  to  him,  rushed  to  the  Georgia  statute  and  govern¬ 
ment  reports,  gathered  information  and  penned  an  article  on  “Con¬ 
vict  Labor  in  Georgia.”^®  The  current  (1883)  system  of  convict 
labor  in  Georgia,  declared  W  ilson,  was  in  the  experimental  stage. 
An  influential  and  growing  minority  was  dissatisfied  with  it; 
every  legislature  tinkered  with  it  and  nobody  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  a  settled  thing.  As  explained  by  W  ilson,  the  state  had  1,200 
convicts  leased  to  several  lessees.  For  each  convict  the  lessee  paid 
$20  per  annum.  The  lessee  clothed,  lodged,  cared  for  and  humane¬ 
ly  dealt  with  the  criminals.  The  lessee  was  responsible  for  es¬ 
capees  and  dismissed  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  all  who  were 
pardoned.  The  state  was  free  from  the  care  of  all  criminals,  even 
misdemeanors.  W'ilson  listed  three  criticisms  to  the  lease  system: 

( I )  It  was  intended  to  be  profitable  to  the  state  but  the  lessees 
gained  most.  (2)  W’ith  the  object  of  private  profit  dominant, 
the  system  was  open  to  many  abuses.  ( 3 )  The  system  was  incom- 
patable  with  modern  ideas  of  the  duty  of  society  to  its  criminal 
classes.®^ 

Another  unpublished  manuscript,  written  in  that  extraordinary 
legible  Wilson  hand,  entitled  “Culture  and  F.ducation  at  the  South” 
is  now  in  the  W’ilson  Papers.®*’  The  New  South  was  making  vast 
strides  in  commerce  and  manufacturing  but  her  business  failures 
were  frequent  and  her  bankruptcies  were  common.  Apparently, 
however,  the  credit  of  Southern  merchants  was  not  generally  im¬ 
paired.  This  indicated  a  vitality  of  Southern  commercial  credit. 

33.  Robert  Bridges  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  February  15,  1883,  Wilson  Papers; 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  Robert  Bridges,  January  10,  1883,  February  24,  1883,  in 
Meyer  Collection.  In  the  first  letter  Wilson  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  article. 

34.  See  copy  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  “Convict  Labor  in  Georgia,”  in  Wilson 
Papers.  This  manuscript  and  the  one  following  were  recently  placed  in  Wil¬ 
son  Papers  in  Library  of  Congress  by  Mrs.  Edith  Bolling  Wilson.  In  part 
this  was  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

35.  Woodrow  Wilson,  “Culture  and  Education  at  the  South.”  This  manu¬ 
script  is  dated,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  March  29,  1883,  in  Wilson’s  Papers. 
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Atlanta,  continued  this  young  newcomer,  was  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturing  city  of  the  New  South.  Forty-six  percent  of  her  popula¬ 
tion  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupation.  In  this  bright  sky  of 
Southern  economic  advance,  there  w'as  an  ominous  cloud.  The 
South’s  eagerness  for  wealth  was  getting  ahead  of  her  eagerness 
for  learning.  There  was,  W  ilson  observed,  an  utter  disregard  for 
lack  of  education  among  the  Negroes  and  the  poor  whites.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  educational  standards  of  those  able  to  go  to  school 
were  extremely  low.  In  fact,  very  few  went  to  school  and  very 
few  read  habitually  after  they  quit  going  to  school.  Most  Southern 
children  attended  private  schools,  where  they  were  taught  by 
loveable  ladies  and  by  gentlemen  of  decent  education,  but  the  tide 
was  slowly  turning  toward  public  schools.  Southern  colleges  lack¬ 
ed  many  essentials  but  the  greatest  drawback  was  a  lack  of  trained 
teachers.  The  numerous  deficiencies  of  the  Southern  educational 
system  caused  every  friend  and  lover  of  the  Stiuth,  including 
W’ilson,  pangs  of  regret  and  chagrin.  The  Southern  press  was 
active  for  education  but  the  proper  agitation  of  the  question,  he 
said,  was  blocked  by  prejudice.  The  true  motto  should  be  Vatievee-. 

“The  Southern  people  do  not  easily  tolerate  the  too  zealous 
agitation  of  any  question  such  as  this  one  of  education.  As  regards 
almost  all  social  institutions  they  are  devotedly  attached  to  the 
existing  order  of  things  and  are  apt  to  look  upon  those  who 
object  to  that  order  and  attack  it  as  mere  grumblers  and  mal¬ 
contents  who  are  worthy  to  be  regarded  only  as  nuisances,  and 
heeded  only  to  be  put  down.  W’e  can,  therefore,  do  no  more 
than  understand  the  situation  and  patiently  work  and  wait.”®” 

At  least  one  other  manuscript  W’ilson  prepared  during  his  brief 
tenure  as  a  barrister.  His  manuscript  “Government  by  Debate,” 
as  did  his  “Cabinet  Government,”  found  its  way  to  Robert  Bridges 
in  New  York.  Efforts  of  Bridges  to  secure  a  publisher  for  “Gov¬ 
ernment  by  Debate”  were  as  unsuccessful  as  had  been  his  labor 
to  have  “Cabinet  Government”  printed.  Making  no  effort  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  disappointment  at  his  dismal  failure,  Wilson  exclaimed: 
“I  am  not  going  to  cry  over  it  or  be  discouraged  by  it.  I  shall 
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simply  strive  to  deserve  better  at  the  next  trial.”  He  knew  it  would 
be  wise  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  publishers  as  a  righteous 
one.  ‘‘However  humiliating,”  he  concluded,  ‘‘it  is,  at  least  whole¬ 
some  to  acknowledge  a  failure.  It  may  enable  me  to  do  better 
work  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.”^^  Many  of  the  ideas 
in  both  ‘‘Cabinet  Government”  and  ‘‘Government  by  Debate” 
found  their  way  into  Wilson’s  Concessional  Government,  his 
first  and,  possibly,  his  best  book. 

.•Ml  students  of  Wilson’s  life  knew  of  his  early  and  enthusiastic 
interest  in  politics.  As  a  budding  lawyer  in  Atlanta  he  fed  this 
growing  enthusiasm  by  listening  attentively  to  political  speeches 
and  reading  avidly  accounts  of  political  happenings  in  the  press. 
Shortly  before  going  to  Atlanta,  W  ilson  wrote  that  ‘‘the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Southern  party  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  in  its  formation  as 
opportunity  offers.”  He  fervently  prayed  that  the  South  would 
never  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men  like  General  W’illiam 
Mahone,  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  or  William  H. 
Felton,  a  Georgia  politician.  Rather  than  that  ‘‘give  us  back  the 
carpet-baggers— the  undisguised  rascals.”  W’ilson  declared  that 
he  was  ‘‘not  biased  by  love  of  either  of  the  national  parties.”®* 

In  the  summer  of  1882,  Georgia  was  having  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  and  W'ilson,  a  recent  arrival,  wished  he  could  make  some 
speeches.  He  was  not  well  enough  known,  as  yet,  to  offer  him¬ 
self  for  the  service.  Reluctantly,  he  concluded  to  bide  his  time, 
trusting  to  his  pen  and  his  speeches  at  the  bar  to  bring  him  grad¬ 
ually  into  public  notice.  Georgia  politics,  he  concluded,  were 
fluctuating  at  a  terrific  rate.®® 

When  Alexander  H.  Stephens  died  on  March  3,  1883,  W’ilson 
wrote  that  ‘‘Little  Alec’s”  death  was  no  grievous  loss  to  the  coun¬ 
try  but  a  great  loss  to  Georgia,  for  just  at  the  moment  that  state 
was  suffering  much  for  the  lack  of  talented  leaders.  The  former 
Southern  Confederacy  V’ice  President’s  days  of  usefulness  could 

37.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Robert  Bridges,  May  13,  1883,  in  Meyer  Collection. 
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not  have  been  many  more,  if  indeed,  they  were  not  already  ended. 
W  ilson’s  epitaph  on  “Little  Alec”  is  worthy  of  preservation: 

“His  virtues,  his  greatness  of  heart  and  uprightness  of  purpose, 
cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  overestimated;  but  I  did  not  regard 
his  mind  as  one  of  unusual  strength  or  of  unusually  fine  fibre.  He 
was  no  genius.  His  mind  was  not  large  nor  always  clear;  but 
his  great  sympathies  and  the  intensity  of  his  power  made  him  use 
all  his  faculties  in  the  way  in  which  they  would  most  surely  tell, 
and  his  frail  body,  the  strange  association  of  bright  talents  with 
a  wizened  visage  made  him  a  conspicuous  and  interesting  figure 
in  our  politics.  Now  it’s  Bob  Toombs’  turn  to  die;  though  I  should 
rather  assist  in  burying  old  Joe  Brown  than  any  other  Georgian 
1  know.”«« 

Later  in  the  spring  Bridges  learned  from  his  Atlanta  friend  that 
Georgia  was  getting  a  new  governor.  His  advent,  wrote  W’ilson, 
suggested  one  important  fact  on  the  special  election  recently  held 
in  Georgia.  “Georgians,”  said  W  ilson,  “are  much  too  economical 
in  this  thrifty  state  to  think  of  indulging  ourselves  in  the  luxury 
of  a  lieutenant-governor.”  W’hen  Stephens  died  it  was  necessary 
“to  put  in  motion  all  the  ponderous  machinery  of  a  nominating 
convention,  special  election  and  an  extra  vote-counting  session 
of  the  Legislature  which  probably  costs  the  people  of  the  state 
a  sum  of  money  in  comparison  with  which  a  lieutenant  governor 
may  seem  cheap  enough,  but,  so  long  as  we  think  we  are  eco¬ 
nomical,  what  matters  it?  Our  consciences  are  at  ease,  and,  after 
all,  that’s  the  main  thing.”^' 

On  May  lo,  1883  Henry  McDaniel  was  inaugurated  as  governor. 
Lawyer  Wilson,  sat  at  his  desk,  looked  out  through  the  office 
window  upon  the  principal  entrance  of  the  big,  ugly  building 
which  served  the  new  Atlanta  as  the  temporary  capitol.  He  was 
fascinated  at  the  mixed  crowds  surging  their  way  in  to  secure 
seats  in  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
inauguration  ceremonies.  Wilson  doubted  that  they  were  much 
entertained,  though  they  may  have  been  considerably  diverted, 
for  the  new  governor  had  an  impediment  of  speech.  In  fact,  Gov- 

40.  Id.  to  id.,  March  21,  1883,  ibid. 

41.  Id.  to  id.,  May  13,  1883,  ibid. 
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emor  McDaniel  stuttered  most  painfully,  and  made  quite  as¬ 
tonishing  struggles  for  utterance.  According  to  this  observer:  “A 
Tennessee  wag  expressed  great  commisseration  for  Georgia  in  her 
poverty  of  sound  candidate  material,  and  offered  to  send  some 
over  from  Tennessee  for  the  relief  of  a  State  which  was  about  to 
replace  a  governor  who  could  not  walk  [Alexander  H.  Stephens] 
with  a  governor  who  could  not  talk.  McDaniel  was  sound  enough 
in  other  respects,  however— not  remarkable  except  for  honesty,  al¬ 
ways  remarkable  in  a  latter  day  politician— but  steady  and  sensible, 
all  the  harder  worker  because  he  could  not  talk.^^  Regardless  of  the 
state  in  which  Wilson  lived  he  continued  to  be  interested  in  local 
politics. 

At  times  Wilson  spent  the  day  in  reading  volumes  of  court 
reports,  statutes,  or  commentaries  on  law.  Sometimes,  his  day 
slipped  away  as  he  endeavored  to  put  his  thoughts  on  paper  in 
an  essay.  Again,  he  returned  to  his  first  love  of  studying  history, 
political  science  or  reading  poetry.  Whatever  he  did  the  day  ran 
swiftly  into  night.  Many  of  the  latter  hung  heavily  on  his  hands. 
l'.specially  was  this  true  during  the  winter  season.  This  was  At¬ 
lanta’s  gay  season.  She  had  a  first-rate  theatre  to  which  Wilson 
frequently  went.  As  the  best  traveling  troupes  came  to  Atlanta, 
Wilson  had  seen  many  excellent  plays.^®  Other  evenings  were 
happily  spent  with  a  small  circle  of  friends,  all  young  men,  as 
they  debated  and  discussed  literary  productions,  historical  charac¬ 
ters,  or  political  issues.  Wilson,  like  other  young  Southern  gentle¬ 
men,  was  not  immune  to  the  fairer  sex.  He  frequented  the  W.  D. 
Grant  Mansion  at  the  corner  of  Peachtree  and  Pine  streets,  where 
the  charming  Sarah  Frances  lived.^^  Not  infrequently  he  read 
aloud  at  nights  with  Katie  Mayrant,  who  lived  with  her  aunt  Mrs. 
J.  Reid  Boylston  in  whose  home  Wilson  was  a  boarder.*® 

Near  the  end  of  the  Christmas  Season,  Wilson  confided  to  a 
very  dear  friend: 

I  am  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  having  conquered  even  the  catarrh 

42.  Id.  to  R.  Heath  Dabney,  May  11,  1883,  in  Dabney  Papers. 
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which  for  the  last  year  or  two  has  persistently  possessed  me.  Besides 
that,  I  am  enjoying  a  newly  grown  mustache  which  is  my  present 
pride  and  comfort.  Christmas  here  w'as  merry  in  extreme.  ...  In 
ordinary  times  one  is  impressed  with  the  soberness  of  our  citizens.  .  .  . 
But  at  Christmas  what  a  transformation!  Such  another  universal  drunk 
is  not  on  record  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Our  station  houses  were 
full  to  overflowing  and  our  policemen  were  crazy  with  the  press  of 
business.  I  .  .  ,  spent  the  day  quietly  at  my  boarding  house,  where  a 
pretty  girl  helped  me  nobly  to  while  away  the  leisure  time.^" 

As  a  barrister,  Wilson  was  not  succeeding.  He  was  following 
the  young  lawyer’s  occupation  of  'waiting.  ()ne  or  two  small  fees 
he  had  earned,  nothing  more;  as  he  himself  stated,  he  had  business 
enough  of  a  certain  kind,  “the  collection  or  the  effort  to  collect- 
numberless  desperate  claims.”^’  In  short,  he  was  a  briefless  lawyer 
who  was  hardly  earning  his  salt.  Defeated  at  law  and  repeatedly 
failing  as  an  author,  Wilson  must  have  felt  miserable  during  the 
early  spring  of  1883.  Courageously  he  faced  the  truth,  namely, 
that  he  was  unfit  for  legal  practice.  He  had  had  just  enough  ex¬ 
perience  to  prove  that.  But  let  Wilson  analyze  himself: 

The  atmosphere  of  the  courts  has  proved  ver\'  depressing  to  me. 
I  cannot  breathe  freely  nor  smile  readily  in  an  atmosphere  of  broken 
promises,  of  wrecked  estates,  of  neglected  trusts,  of  unperformed 
duties,  of  crimes  and  of  quarrels.  I  find  myself  hardened  and  made 
narrow  and  cynical  by  seeing  only  the  worst  side  of  human  nature. 
But  this  is  the  least  part  of  the  argument;  here  lies  the  w'eight  of  it: 
my  natural,  and  therefore  predominant,  tastes  every  day  allure  me 
from  my  law  books;  I  throw  away  law  reports  for  bistories,  and  my 
mind  runs  after  the  solution  of  political,  rather  than  of  legal,  problems, 
as  if  its  keenest  scent  drew  it  after  them  by  unalterable  instinct.  My 
appetite  is  for  general  literature  and  my  ambition  is  for  writing. 
Small  as  has  been  my  success  in  writing,  I  feel,  as  if,  after  a  thorough 
and  undiscourageable  discipline  of  my  faculties,  and  an  ample  storing 
of  my  mind,  I  could  write  something  that  men  might  delight  to  read, 
and  which  they  would  not  readily  let  die.  My  eager  impulse,  conse¬ 
quently  is  to  seek  as  broad  a  field  of  study  as  possible;  and  my  dread 
is  lest,  bv  any  such  influences  as  I  now'  find  to  surround  legal  practice, 
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my  mind  should  be  made  .  .  .  like  a  needle,  of  one  eye  and  a  single 
point/** 

Lawyer  Wilson  firmly  believed  that  he  could  eventually  ac¬ 
quire  a  lucrative  practice  and  earn  an  honorable  support.  Indeed 
he  was  not  without  encouragement  already  and  his  professional 
friends  were  increasing  but  it  was  never  his  wish  to  be  a  mere 
lawyer.  Moreover,  he  had  learned  that  in  struggling  times  of  close 
population  and  limited  capital  one  must  become  a  mere  lawyer 
to  succeed  at  the  bar.  Furthermore,  one  must  acquire  a  “most 
ignoble  shrewdness  at  overcoming  the  unprofessional  tricks  and 
underhand  competition  of  sneaking  pettifoggers.”^®  And  this  he 
could  not  do. 

What  did  W  ilson  wish  to  become?  He  wanted  to  make  himself 
an  outside  force  in  politics.  This  he  might  become,  in  a  chair  of 
political  science,  as  a  speaker  and  writer  of  the  highest  authority 
on  political  subjects,  with  leisure  and  incentive  to  study  and  with 
summer  vacations  for  travel  and  observations.®®  He  had  decided 
to  enter  the  graduate  school  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  to 
study  History  and  Political  Science.®^  He  applied,  in  vain,  for  a 
fellowship  at  the  university  in  Baltimore.®^ 

Not  t)nly  was  young  Wilson  wholly  disgusted  with  the  practice 
of  law,  but  he  was  completely  disappointed  with  North  Georgia. 

[Here,  he  confided  1  culture  is  very  little  enthroned  .  .  .  because 
there  is  so  little  of  it .  ,  .  for  one  who  w'ould  succeed  in  North  Georgia 
in  a  wav  that  North  Georgians  could  understand  and  applaud,  anv- 
thini;  more  than  a  common  school  education  is  a  positive  disqualifica¬ 
tion.  Here  the  chief  end  of  man  is  certainlv  to  make  monev  and  monev 
cannot  be  made  except  bv  the  most  vulgar  methods,  A  studious  man 
is  pronounced  impractical  and  is  separated  and  despised  as  a  visionary. 
If  one  had  the  means  and  leisure  to  be  philosophical,  he  could  learn 
here  in  this  provincial  town  of  Atlanta,  enough  of  a  certain  sort 
of  human  nature  to  stock  two  or  three  immortal  comedies  and  several 
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conclusive  essays  on  the  characteristics  of  the  middle  class.*®  [In  brief, 
Wilson  had  no  intellectual  companionship.] 

As  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  shortly  before  Wilson  expressed 
these  thoughts  about  North  Georgians,  he  went,  on  legal  business, 
to  Rome,  Georgia,  some  seventy  miles  north  of  Atlanta.  On  a 
Sunday  morning  in  April,  1883,  lawyer  Wilson,  “with  a  silky 
moustache,  and  short  side-whiskers”**  saw  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Ellen  Louise 
Axson,  daughter  of  the  minister.  At  his  request,  an  introduction 
was  soon  arranged.  As  Mrs.  VV’ilson,  Ellen  Axson,  a  middle  class 
North  Georgian,  would  be  the  most  powerful  influence  on  Wil¬ 
son’s  adult  life,  but  this  cannot  be  made  a  part  of  Wilson’s  failure 
as  a  lawyer. 

In  June,  1883,  almost  exactly  a  year  after  W  ilson,  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  hope,  arrived  in  Atlanta,  he  took  his  departure.  As 
he  put  it,  “Atlanta  is  behind  me,  the  boats  are  burnt,  and  all  re¬ 
treat  is  cut  off.””  All  along  the  practice  of  law  had  been  secondary 
with  him.”  A  failure  as  a  lawyer,  W’ilson  discovered  'ivhat  he 
wanted  to  become.  He  determined  to  be  a  professor  of  history 
and  political  science  and  drove  himself  towards  the  realization 
of  that  objective.  In  his  failure  there  was  profit. 
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John  Abbot 

Pioneer  Naturalist  of  Georgia 

By  Elsa  G.  Allen* 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  section  of  London 
known  as  Tumham  Green,  a  young  lad  was  often  seen 
around  the  countryside  collecting  insects.  His  name— John  Abbot. 
Butterflies  were  his  favorites,  but  nothing  on  six  legs  was  too  mean 
for  his  interest.  This  was  his  absorbing  hobby  in  the  1760s  when 
he  was  between  ten  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

One  day  when  out  with  his  home-fashioned  butterfly  net,  he 
chanced  upon  another  collector,  Mr.  V^an  Dest*  whom  he  called 
the  famous  flower  painter.  A  friendship  began  and  on  invitation 
John  went  to  call  on  Van  Dest  and  was  shown  a  pattern  of  the 
correct  type  of  net  to  use.  As  he  left,  he  was  given  some  fine 
insect  specimens. 

At  once,  John  had  a  similar  net  made  and  pursued  the  study 
of  insects  with  even  greater  zeal.  Already  endowed  with  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  drawing,  he  began  to  sketch  and  paint  some  of  his  speci¬ 
mens,  while  others  he  kept  alive  in  captivity  with  notable  success. 
W’ho  was  this  young  naturalist? 

John  Abbot  was  the  second  son  in  a  middle  class  London 
family.  The  first  son  had  died  in  infancy  but  two  sisters,  Elizabeth 
and  Charlotte,  succeeded  John  and  a  few  years  later  a  brother, 
Thomas.  These  four  children  made  up  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Abbot  of  Bennet  Street,  St.  James.  John  was  born  June 
I,  1751  by  the  old  style  calendar. 

For  several  years  the  family  spent  their  summers  at  a  country 
house  in  Tumham  Green.  Here  especially,  John  indulged  his 
passion  for  natural  history  and  began  his  experiments  in  raising 
insects.  But  when  the  property  was  divided  among  the  heirs  the 

•Research  Associate,  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  University. 

1.  This  Is  Abbot’s  spelling,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  this  name 
among  the  flower  artists  of  the  time. 
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Abbot  family  had  to  give  it  up  and  subsequently  lived  the  year 
round  in  London. 

Abbot,  Senior,  was  an  attorney-at-law  practicing  first  in  Bennct 
Street,  but  in  1767  he  moved  to  Poland  Street  and  articled  his 
son  as  his  clerk  for  five  years.  “But  deeds,  conveyances  and  wills 
were  not  to  my  liking,”  said  John. 

Trying  to  win  John  slowly,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraging 
his  interest  in  drawing,  the  father  decided  on  drawing  lessons  for 
his  son,  and  a  Mr.  Jacob  Bonneau,  well-known  as  a  drawing  master 
in  London,  was  engaged.  He  painted  landscapes  in  water  colour 
and  had  exhibited  at  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  and 
at  the  Academy  of  Art.  Abbot  had  his  lessons  at  his  own  home 
but  it  is  not  known  how  long  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bonneau. 

The  love  of  art  had  been  fostered  in  the  .Abbot  home  as  the 
parents  had  assembled  a  large  collection  of  prints  from  the  best 
masters  and  they  had  also  many  good  paintings. 

Mr.  Bonneau  was  pleased  with  John’s  ability  and  introduced 
him  to  another  insect  collector,  Mr.  Rice,  who  was  a  grammar 
teacher.  He  in  turn  introduced  young  Abbot  to  the  famous  Dru 
Drury  (1725-1803). 

Drury  was  brought  up  a  silversmith  although  his  father  was 
a  soapmaker  with  an  establishment  in  W’ood  Street.  Drurv  car¬ 
ried  on  his  father’s  business  in  soap  making  for  some  years  but 
his  real  interest  lay  in  precious  metals,  and  in  insects.  After  being 
selected  Goldsmith  to  the  Queen  and  Cutler  to  the  King,  his 
wealth  grew  until  he  was  realizing  £6000  yearly  at  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  32  the  Strand. 

He  became  a  skilled  collector  and  artist  himself  but  his  greatest 
interest  seems  to  have  been  in  planning  and  directing  the  expedi¬ 
tions  of  others.  He  kept  a  careful  detailed  list  of  collectors  and 
their  qualifications;  he  studied  collecting  equipment  and  the 
itineraries  of  outgoing  ships  and  in  this  way  was  able  to  acquire 
many  choice  specimens  of  insects  brought  back  from  foreign 
lands.  W’e  can  easily  imagine  the  fascination  .Abbot  felt  in  meeting 
this  wealthy  jeweler  with  a  passion  for  insects. 

John  Abbot  declares,  in  fact,  that  the  sight  of  Mr.  Drury’s  ele- 
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gant  cabinet  with  its  hundreds  of  beautifully  mounted  specimens 
was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  In  addition,  the  famous  entomolo¬ 
gist  lent  him  many  rare  insects  to  draw  and  they  became  fast 
friends. 

A  new  mahogany  cabinet  with  twenty-six  drawers,  each  with 
a  sliding  glass  top,  soon  graced  the  Abbot  home,  while  strange 
exotic  specimens  were  mingled  with  the  common  English  forms. 

John’s  next  acquaintance  among  entomologists  was  Henry 
Smeathman,  of  whom  he  bought  a  specimen  of  the  English  Purple 
Emperor  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  On  another  occasion, 
he  sold  a  hornet  moth  to  a  gentleman  for  two  guineas.  John  seems 
to  have  had  money  for  indulging  his  hobby. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1771,  Smeathman  went  to  Africa.  He  had 
been  singled  out  by  Drury  as  a  promising  young  man  for  the 
job,  and  Drur^'  raised  the  money  for  the  expedition— those  con¬ 
tributing  being  Carl  Solander  (1736-1782),  a  Swedish  botanist, 
working  at  the  British  .Museum;  Dr.  John  Fothergill  (1712-1789), 
patron  and  correspondent  of  W  illiam  Bartram,  and  a  famous 
physician  and  horiculturist  in  London;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (1743- 
1820),  wealthy  naturalist  and  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London;  and  finally  the  Duchess  of  Portland  (1715-1875), 
versatile  patroness  of  natural  history  with  a  collection  of  plants 
and  drawings,  and  even  a  museum  at  Bulstrodes.  All  these  were 
outstanding  names  among  the  scientific  personalities  of  London. 

Early  Entomological  Societies  of  London 

Two  societies  for  the  study  of  insects  had  already  been  organ¬ 
ized  when  Abbot  met  Henry  Smeathman— the  first,  the  Aurelian 
Club  in  1745  at  Swan  Tavern,  Change  Alley  with  Mo'-es  Harris 
(fl.  1761-1785),  the  artist,  as  the  leader.  This  group  of  en¬ 
tomologists  assembled  books  and  small  collections  from  its  mem¬ 
bership  and  they  met  frequently  to  discuss  their  mutual  interests. 
The  society  had  lived  only  three  years  when  the  great  Comhill 
fire  of  March  25,  1748,  destroyed  everything  at  their  club  while 
the  members  were  gathered  together.  Not  even  their  hats  and 
canes  could  be  picked  up  as  they  fled. 
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Fourteen  years  later,  in  1762,  another  group  called  the  Second 
Aurelian  Society,  or  the  Society  of  Entomologists  of  London, 
was  organized.  This  endured  for  only  four  years,  but  it  is  probable 
that  John  Abbot  was  associated  with  this  group.  According  to 
the  German  biographical  work,^  Abbot  had  already  exhibited 
some  of  his  drawings  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  in  1770. 

Even  before  this  date,  he  had  studied  and  painted  many  English 
insects  in  water  colour  as  is  known  by  two  albums  of  drawings 
now  in  this  country. 

The  first  of  these  is  at  Harvard  University— a  collection  of 
forty-two  drawings  exhibiting  235  figures  drawn  and  coloured 
by  John  Abbot  dated  1766-1772.  This  was  received  by  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  1915,  but  it  now  is  deposited 
in  the  Houghton  Library  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts. 

The  other  album  of  English  drawings  by  Abbot  belonged  at 
one  time  to  the  private  collection  of  Dr.  Audrey  Avinoff,  late 
director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh. 

This  manuscript,  containing  98  drawings  by  Abbot  and  in¬ 
cluding  eight  others  by  a  different  hand,  was  begun  by  Abbot 
in  1767  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  and  completed  in  1772. 
A  Russian  book  dealer  in  London  secured  it  for  Avinoff  in  1913 
and  in  the  summer  of  1917  when  Dr.  Avinoff  left  Russia  follow¬ 
ing  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  he  took  with  him  this  manuscript 
album  of  British  insect  paintings  by  John  Abbot  because  it  was  to 
him  the  most  prized  item  in  his  large  library  and  he  was  limited 
to  taking  only  one  suitcase. 

Abbot  Prepares  to  Come  to  America 

So  we  see  that  by  1772,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one,  John 
Abbot  was  a  fully  fledged  but  self-taught  entomologist  of  his 
time  with  much  original  work  to  his  credit  and  years  of  experience 
in  the  study  of  insect  metamorphosis. 

The  stature  and  promise  of  the  young  artist  is  indicated  by  the 
acceptance  accorded  his  work  in  the  art  centers  of  London.  It 

2.  Thieme  und  Becker  Knustler  Lexicon,  I  (1907),  1. 
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is  fortunate  that  two  of  our  great  museums  now  possess  many 
samples  of  his  work  from  this  early  part  of  his  career. 

Dr.  Avinoff  sums  up  Abbot’s  ability  in  these  words:  “An  artist 
in  full  control  of  the  purposes  of  the  naturalist.’’® 

It  was  probably  mostly  through  acquaintance  with  Dm  Drury 
and  his  coterie,  with  their  intense  interest  in  the  whole  field  of 
entomology,  that  Abbot  determined  to  seek  new  collecting  grounds 
overseas.  From  his  brief  autobiography,  “Notes  on  My  Life,’’* 
we  learn  some  of  his  other  influential  contacts.  He  tells,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  going  with  his  father  to  see  George  Edwards  (1694- 
1773),  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  set  of  his  four  volume  Natural 
History  of  Birds  (1743).  Edwards  had  been  the  Librarian  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  close  friend  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  (1660-1753)  during  the  stressful  years  of  founding 
the  British  Museum,  the  nucleus  of  which  vast  institution  was 
the  Sloane  Collections.  Edwards  was,  therefore,  a  man  of  fame 
and  accomplishment  to  young  Abbot  who  took  some  of  his  draw¬ 
ings  with  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  personal  visit.  Great  was 
his  encouragement  when  he  heard  the  words  of  commendation 
expressed  by  Edwards  for  his  work. 

Abbot  said  that  “he  praised  them  much  and  desired  me  by  all 
means  to  continue  drawing,  saying  no  doubt  I  would  be  a  bub- 
lisher  hereafter  of  some  work  on  natural  history.’’ 

Another  friend  to  him  was  Lady  Honywood,®  who  made  him 
a  present  of  Mark  Catesby’s  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida 
and  the  Bahama  Islands  (2  vol.,  1731-1743),  the  outstanding  work 
on  American  plants  and  birds,  valued  at  that  time  at  £20.  This 
spurred  Abbot’s  natural  history  interest  and  certainly  it  must  have 
increased  his  longing  to  go  to  America.  Another  helpful  book  at 

3.  A.  Avinoff,  A  MS  in  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4.  J.  Abbot,  "Notes  on  My  Life.”  A  MS  found  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Remington  at 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zooiogy,  Harvard  College,  and  published  in 
Lepidopterixts’  News.  II,  No.  3  (March,  1948). 

5.  Through  the  kind  help  of  Colonel  Sir  William  Honywood,  Bart.,  M.  C., 
the  present  head  of  the  Honywood  family,  I  have  learned  that  the  lady  who 
presented  the  Catesby  set  to  John  Abbot  was  Lady  Dorothy  Honywood,  sec¬ 
ond  wife  and  widow  of  Sir  John  Honywood.  She  died  October  8,  1781. 
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this  time  was  the  History  of  the  Changes  of  Insects^  by  Eleazar 
Albin  (fl.  17 1 3-1759)  which  he  purchased  himself  to  help  him 
in  his  study  of  insect  transformation. 

During  this  period.  Abbot  was  giving  reluctant  help  in  his 
father’s  law  business.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  and  en¬ 
lightening  if  we  could  listen  through  the  pages  of  history  to  some 
of  the  family  discussions  as  the  young  man’s  desire  to  emigrate 
to  America  became  a  fixed  determination.  All  possible  sources 
have  vanished,  but  a  few  facts  after  long  search  can  now  be  pre¬ 
sented. 

At  this  period,  also,  Abbot  was  earning  rather  substantial  fees 
for  his  drawings.  He  speaks  of  a  Mr.  Humphrey  (probably  George 
Humphrey)  (d.  1830),^  who  had  recommended  him;  and  con¬ 
cerning  this  Abbot  says,  “I  was  employed  in  making  Drawings 
of  Natural  History  shells  &c.  at  a  good  price  on  X’^ellum  at  a 
guinea  a  piece,  A  Gentleman  I  drawed  for  persuaded  me  delay 
my  departure  &  draw  for  him  but  it  was  too  late.”" 

Abbot  had  cf)nsidered  going  to  New  Orleans  but  was  already 
fixed  in  his  choice  of  Virginia.  He  sold  his  beautiful  cabinet,  his 
collection  of  insects  and  his  drawings,  and  he  had  three  smaller 
wainscot  cabinets  made  to  take  with  him.  He  then  engaged  his 
passage  at  twenty-five  guineas,  put  his  clothes  and  cabinets  aboard 
the  ship  and  waited  to  be  notified.  Hearing  nothing,  he  went  one 
morning  to  the  coffee  house  to  learn  when  the  ship  would  sail. 
She  had  been  scheduled  for  departure  in  April  and  it  was  then 
late  July.  To  his  consternation  she  had  already  left  but  was  still 
in  the  river.  Immediately  John  hired  a  post-chaise  and  with  his 
parents  and  little  brother.  Tommy,  aged  seven,  he  set  out  to  over¬ 
take  the  ship.  On  a  high  point  on  the  road  they  came  in  sight  of 
her  but  far  ahead,  so  they  went  to  Deal  whence  she  would  take 
her  final  departure.  Arrived  there,  John  bade  farewell  to  his 
family  and  left  his  mother  weeping,  but  Tommy  said  he  was 

6.  This  l8  Abbot’s  wording  but  it  probably  was  The  Natural  History  of 
Spiders  and  Other  Curious  Insects  (London,  1736). 

7.  A  commercial  collector  in  London  and  friend  to  all  young  collectors. 

8.  Lepidopterists'  News,  II  (1948),  28. 
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sorry  he  was  going  but  “hang  him  if  he  could  cry.”  John  hired 
a  boat  to  take  him  out  to  the  ship  and  climbed  aboard. 

He  still  had  three  days  to  wait  but  he  refused  to  join  the  other 
seven  passengers  who  went  ashore  with  the  Captain  at  Deal  to 
look  about.  He  singled  out  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodall  as  his  special 
friends  and  although  he  had  two  letters  of  introduction  from  Dm 
Drury,  one  to  the  Reverend  Devreux  Jarratt  of  Bath  County  in 
western  Virginia,  and  one  to  the  weaver  botanist  and  medical 
man.  Dr.  James  Greenway  of  Dinwiddle  County— he  appears  to 
have  abandoned  these  connections  in  favor  of  staying  with  the 
Goodalls.® 

One  brief  stop  was  made  on  the  voyage  at  Madeira  to  take 
on  wine,  and  Abbot  ventured  ashore  there,  dined  at  a  hotel  and 
looked  about  for  insects  but  not  one  butterfly  or  moth  was  seen— 
a  keen  disappointment  on  this  first  bit  of  foreign  soil,  we  may  be 
sure. 

Another  month  and  it  was  the  9th  of  September,  1773,  when 
the  voyage  ended,  anchoring  the  Royal  Exchange,  Captain  W'ood- 
ford,  near  the  mouth  of  the  James  River  off  Virginia, 

John  Abbot  in  Virginia 

Mr.  Goodall,  with  whom  Abbot  was  now  well  acquainted,  was 
the  nephew  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  London  and  he  was  making 
this  trip  to  the  Colonies  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  cargo  of 
goods  with  which  to  set  up  a  store  in  Hanover  County.  The 
site  selected  was  his  home  territory  about  one  hundred  miles  up 
the  river. 

Mr.  Balflour*”  who  owned  a  small  sloop  offered  to  take  the 
Goodalls  and  Abbot  up  as  far  as  Old  Jamestown  where  Balfour 
was  to  buy  up  a  quantity  of  wheat  for  shipment  to  England. 

9.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Sawyer,  Librarian  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  of  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  this  information 
which  reached  me  Just  as  this  was  being  written.  The  source  is  a  letterbook 
of  Dru  Drury  in  the  Department  of  Entomology  and  Mr.  Sawyer  has  sent 
me  quotations  from  two  letters,  both  written  May  5,  1773  introducing  John 
Abbot  to  the  Rev.  Devreux  Jarratt  and  Dr.  James  Greenway.  More  recently 
complete  transcripts  of  these  letters  were  kindly  furnished  by  Miss  P.  W. 
Shield  of  London. 

10.  Abbot’s  spelling  but  probably  the  name  was  Balfour. 
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The  town  was  deserted  and  the  area  roundabout  was  unhealthy 
with  many  deaths  among  both  the  white  and  negro  people.  The 
nature  of  the  sickness  was  fever  and  flux,  usually  interpreted  as 
malaria  and  dysentery.  Abbot  was  fortunate  in  keeping  well  and 
apparently  went  promptly  to  work  collecting  insects  and  prepar¬ 
ing  shipments  to  send  to  England. 

He  was  disappointed  in  this  part  of  Virginia  as  a  collecting 
ground,  however,  and  he  became  greatly  discouraged  when  his 
first  shipment  was  lost  in  a  storm  off  the  English  coast. 

The  political  situation  also  was  alarming  and  Abbot  considered 
returning  to  England.  He  even  went  with  Mr.  Goodall  to  the 
Court  House  one  day  to  meet  the  captain  of  a  returning  vessel 
in  regard  to  engaging  passage,  but  as  the  captain  failed  to  appear. 
Abbot  gave  up  the  idea. 

Chance  again  seems  to  have  determined  his  course.  Let  us  pause 
now  in  the  Abbot  story,  to  see  what  bits  of  information  point  to 
Abbot’s  connection  with  sponsors  and  with  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  and  Chetham’s  Library  of  Manchester. 

It  was  customary  in  that  time  for  travellers,  especially  naturalists 
going  abroad,  to  try  to  find  patrons  for  their  undertakings  and 
in  Abbot’s  case,  a  number  of  statements  are  made  in  the  literature 


to  substantiate  his  mission  here  as  a  representative  of  interests  in 
Manchester  and  London.  Chief  among  the  evidence  is  a  letter  in 
the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  Library  of  Congress  which  the 
present  writer  chanced  upon  in  1953. 


VV’hitehall 

4th  of  August,  1773 

To  Lord  Dunmore  in  favour  of  Mr.  Abbot,  Lieut.  Gov.  Dalling  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lindsay  Sir, 

The  Royal  Society  having  appointed  Mr.  John  Abbot  to  make 
researches  and  collections  in  Virginia  in  those  branches  of  natural 
historv  and  productions  which  are  more  panicularlv  objects  of  their 
study  and  enquiry;  I  beg  leave  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of 
that  Society  for  natural  history  to  recommend  .Mr.  Abbot  to  your 
protection  and  am  commanded  by  the  King  to  desire  you  will  give 
him  ever\’  countenance  and  assistance  in  your  power  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  commendable  purposes  of  the  Society'. 

I  am  &  ca. 

Dartmouth 
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Endorsed  Drat;  to  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  &  Lieut.  Govr,  Dalling 
4th  August  1773  [separate.]  Entd. 

This  seemed  an  important  finding  in  June,  1953,  and  the  present 
writer  communicated  at  once  with  the  Royal  Society,  receiving 
a  prompt  answer,  dated  June  29,  1953,  in  part  as  follows:  “We 
have  made  a  search  of  our  records  but  have  been  unable  to  trace 
any  mention  of  John  Abbot  the  artist  and  naturalist.  It  is  quite 
possible  (and,  in  fact  the  copy  of  the  letter  you  quote  shows  it 
to  be  so)  that  the  Society  did  ask  John  Abbot  to  make  collections 
for  its  museum,  but  there  is  no  record  of  this  in  the  Journal  Books 
or  in  the  minutes  of  Cx)uncil. 

This  connection  of  Abbot  with  the  Royal  Society  is,  however, 
further  substantiated  by  a  quotation  from  Dru  Drury’s  letter  to 
John  Abbot  dated  the  loth  of  April,  1774  which  reads: 

Since  vour  departure  the  Royal  Societv  have  come  to  a  resolution 
making  a  great  figure  bv  getting  a  good  collection  of  Natural  History 
to  which  end  thev  have  wrote  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  any 
speculative  men  are  to  be  found  to  collect  the  various  articles  in 
nature  for  them,  perhaps  vou  mav  be  applied  to  for  that  purpose 
verv  soon— if  you  are  do  not  be  surprised— The  King  of  Spain  is  also 
entering  into  Natural  History  and  has  wrote  to  all  his  Governors 
in  New  Spain  to  send  over  rarities  of  their  respective  countries,  dup¬ 
licates  of  which  he  has  promised  to  the  Roval  ^icietv  upon  condition 
of  their  sending  him  produce  of  Great  Britain  in  return,  so  it  seems 
as  if  Natural  Historv’  is  making  greater  strides  in  Europe  than  ever 
was  known.” 

As  to  persons  who  may  have  sponsored  Abbot,  there  is  mention 
only  of  a  Mr.  Martin  in  Drury’s  letter  to  the  Reverend  Devreux 
Jarratt  indicating  that  Abbot  was  to  look  out  for  perfect  stones 
of  distinct  colours,  and  Drury  said  that  “no  doubt  Mr.  Martin 
has  already  given  you  ample  directions  on  that  head.” 

From  another  source  in  .Manchester,  England,  come  indications 
of  Abbot’s  connection  with  the  ancient  Chetham’s  Library.  This 
was  first  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Watson,  formerly 

11.  One  of  a  series  of  letters  by  Dru  Drury  written  to  various  persons 
between  1764  and  1775  now  housed  in  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  Department  of  Entomology.  Quotations  used  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Sawyer. 
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of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum  in 
Bloomsbury. 

During  the  recent  war,  Mr.  Watson  kindly  investigated  some 
Abbot  sources  for  me,  among  them  a  letter  from  A.  A.  Mumford 
of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  to  Sir  Lazarus  Fletcher  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  London.  This  letter  is  dated  March 
23,  1917  and  states  that  John  Abbot  was  employed  by  Chetham’s 
Library^'^  of  Manchester  between  1791  and  1802  to  draw  birds 
and  spiders  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Miss  Hilda  Lofthouse,  Librarian  of  Chetham’s  Library,  reports 
that  there  is  no  record  of  such  an  appointment  but  it  is  substan¬ 
tiating  evidence  of  it  that  the  first  drawing,  a  red-tailed  hawk, 
in  Volume  I  of  the  four- volume  set  of  Abbot’s  Original  Dra'ii'ings 
of  American  Birds  bears  the  artist’s  autograph  in  red  ink,  “John 
Abbot  ad  vivum  delint  1791.”  There  is  likewise  an  album,  Ameri¬ 
can  Spiders  by  “Mr.”  Abbot  in  this  Library,  but  the  date  of  its 
acquisition  is  unknown.  Many  of  the  sheets,  however,  on  which 
the  spider  drawings  are  mounted,  are  watermarked  J.  Whatman, 
1794;  and  five  of  the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  drawings  are 
made  are  similarly  watermarked.  The  Index,  a  small  quarto  volume, 
has  two  of  its  folios  watermarked  1799. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  these  samples  of  Abbot’s  art  from  America, 
both  the  Birds  and  the  Spiders  fall  within  the  period  and  cover 
the  same  groups  for  which  Abbot  was  reportedly  engaged  by 
Chetham’s  Library. 

Returning  to  his  time  of  arrival  in  America,  we  note  that 
Abbot  refers  in  his  autobiography  to  the  Rev.  Jarratt  as  living 
too  far  back  in  the  country.  Also  the  fact  that  he  was  a  total 
stranger  caused  Abbot  to  choose  the  easier  course  and  accept  the 
invitation  to  board  with  the  Goodalls,  the  friends  he  made  on  his 
voyage.  His  letter'®  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Greenway,  as  already 
indicated,  has  just  come  to  light,  and  although  Dinwiddle  County 
was  closer  to  the  coast  than  Bath  County,  Abbot  apparently  did 
not  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  meet  Dr,  Greenway. 

In  all  probability  he  continued  to  live  in  Hanover  County  for 

12.  Founded  1657. 

13.  This  letter  likewise  is  from  the  MS  Letterbook  of  Dru  Drury. 
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the  two  years  he  spent  in  Virginia.  But  times  were  very  troubled 
and  the  loss  of  a  second  set  of  drawings  and  specimens  in  the 
James  River  during  a  September  storm  really  determined  him 
against  remaining  in  Virginia. 

Furthermore,  it  was  the  time  for  the  closing  of  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  V^irginia  and  England  and  no  doubt  Abbot  realized  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  sever  connections  with  his  clients  and 
friends  in  England,  especially  his  agent,  John  Francillon,  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  Journey  into  Georgia 

Abbot  was,  therefore,  glad  to  meet  a  cousin  of  William  Goodall 
who  had  lived  in  Georgia  and  had  recently  married  a  Virginia 
woman. 

This  young  man,  also  named  William  Goodall,  was  enthusiastic 
about  Georgia  and  wished  to  return  there  but  he  lacked  means  to 
make  the  trip. 

This  was  the  determining  factor  in  Abbot’s  choice  of  Georgia 
as  his  next  collecting  territory.  Georgia  had  not  yet  entered  the 
Revolution  and  perhaps  it  seemed  a  little  less  hazardous  and  closer 
to  home  than  Virginia.  At  any  rate.  Abbot  and  Goodall  joined 
forces  and  journeyed  into  Georgia,  Abbot  furnishing  two  horses, 
and  paying  the  travel  expenses  while  Goodall  furnished  one  horse 
and  cart  for  his  wife,  child,  one  young  negro  boy  and  the  luggage. 

In  this  way,  the  small  caravan  set  out  for  Georgia  one  day 
early  in  December  of  1775  but  only  a  few  details  of  the  journey 
are  recorded.  Another  Goodall  cousin  who  lived  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  joined  the  party  and  if  truth  be  told,  Abbot,  in  spite  of  all 
his  ill  luck  in  Virginia,  remarks  that  he  parted  from  his  V’^irginia 
friends  with  more  regret  than  from  those  he  left  in  England. 

On  the  Roanoke  River,  soon  after  they  crossed  the  Virginia 
boundarv  into  North  Carolina,  they  came  to  the  home  of  William 
Goodall’s  uncle  and  were  invited  to  rest  there  for  a  week. 

At  their  next  stop,  they  were  met  by  another  Goodall— a  cousin 
who  cordially  asked  them  to  remain  over  a  day.  Here  the  ferry 
man,  a  Mr.  Sprowles,  w'as  so  delighted  to  see  Abbot  whom  he 
called  a  fellow  countryman,  that  he  charged  him  only  fourteen 
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shillings  for  board  and  room  for  the  whole  party.  This  must  have 
been  four  adults,  two  children,  and  three  horses. 

Travelling  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  they  came  in  a  few 
days  to  the  Tar  River  but  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  it  was 
filled  with  ice  and  thev'  could  not  cross  for  several  days.  At  last 
they  ferried  over  but  the  weather  continued  cold  and  they  had 
to  clear  away  the  snow  to  lay  their  beds  the  following  night. 

It  w^as  a  rugged  trip  but  every  person  they  met  was  friendly— 
at  least  all  save  one,  an  irate  old  woman  at  a  deserted  group  of 
buildings  who  refused  to  let  them  take  shelter  there.  Her  children 
plead  with  her  to  relent  but  she  sent  them  on  to  the  next  settle¬ 
ment  saying  it  was  only  two  miles  away.  Abbot  declares  it  was 
full  five,  which  brought  them  late  at  night  to  the  Peedee  River. 
Here  another  Goodall  relative  who  was  overseer  on  a  large  plan¬ 
tation  met  them. 

By  this  time  Abbot  had  taken  a  heavy  cold  and  decided  to 
remain  and  try  the  local  cure  which  consisted  in  drinking  plen¬ 
tifully  of  Carolina  “stewed  liquor.”  In  three  days  he  was  well  and 
they  set  out  once  more  on  the  last  lap. 

They  were  now  on  the  Augusta  Road  and  here  W  illiam  Goodall 
sent  word  to  his  brother-in-law,  William  Moore,  and  his  half 
brother,  Pleasant  Goodall,  to  meet  them  the  following  day  with 
fresh  horses. 

This  was  accomplished  and  the  whole  party  arrived  safely  at 
W'illiam  Moore’s  place  thirty  miles  below  Augusta  in  time  for 
dinner. 

It  was  the  first  of  February,  1776,  rounding  out  a  two  month’s 
safari  and  it  would  seem  that  but  for  all  the  good  Goodalls  along 
the  way  it  would  have  been  a  lonely  and  difficult  journey. 

Pleasant  Goodall  was  living  alone  when  Abbot  and  the  W'illiam 
Goodalls  arrived  so  he  invited  the  party  to  stay  with  him  until 
William  could  construct  a  log  house  on  a  strip  of  land  adjoining 
W’illiam  Moore’s  property.  Apparently  Abbot  helped  with  the 
building  of  this  dwelling  and  when  it  was  finished,  probably  in 
the  summer  of  1776,  he  continued  to  live  for  some  time  with  the 
W’illiam  Goodalls. 

We  do  not  know  when  he  penned  the  account  of  his  early  years 
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in  America,  but  it  was  probably  after  the  Revolution  had  ceased 
and  when  Georgia  had  begun  her  reconstruction.  Abbot  refers 
to  these  years  as  so  terrible  a  time  that  he  often  gave  thanks  to 
Providence  for  bringing  him  safely  through  them. 

He  closed  his  autobiography  with  a  promise  to  continue  it  but 
if  he  ever  did,  no  word  of  it  has  come  to  light. 

V\’e  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  slender  strands  of  evidence 
touching  his  daily  life  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant 
study  material  on  which  to  base  our  estimate  of  this  prodigious 
worker  and  accomplished  artist. 

The  four  sets  of  drawings  mentioned  above,  are  but  a  small 
fraction  of  John  Abbot’s  work.  Hundreds  of  other  unpublished 
water  colours  of  birds  and  insects  are  preserved  in  various  Eu¬ 
ropean  libraries  and  still  others  may  be  seen  at  Emory  University, 
Georgia  and  at  Harvard  University.  Several  sets  known  to  have 
been  painted  have  not  yet  been  found. 

Only  one  group  of  Abbot’s  drawings  has  been  published.  This 
is  a  magnificent  collection  of  104  plates  of  butterflies  and  moths 
with  their  larvae  painted  with  their  characteristic  food  plants  and 
published  in  1797  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  under  the  title 
The  Natural  History  of  the  Rarer  Lepidopterous  Insects  of  Geor¬ 
gia  Collected  front  Observations  by  John  Abbot. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  correspondence  that  probably 
took  place  between  Smith  and  Abbot  would  be  available  but  a 
search  of  manuscript  sources  has  not  revealed  one  letter  nor  any 
trace  of  an  agreement. 

Abbot  appears  to  have  been  wholly  devoted  to  his  work  with¬ 
out  the  thought  of  making  more  than  a  most  modest  living  through 
the  sale  of  his  drawings  and  specimens.  Most  of  his  materials  went 
through  the  hands  of  his  dealer  in  London,  John  Francillon,  a 
silversmith  with  a  large  and  beautifully  kept  entomological  col¬ 
lection. 

Through  Francillon,  Abbot’s  bird  and  insect  specimens  and 
drawings  were  sold  to  the  principal  collectors  and  fanciers  of 
Europe.  A  few  bills  still  existing  in  manuscript,  prove  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  but  a  pittance  for  his  work;  even  the  most  detailed  and 
accurate  drawings  of  insects  brought  him  only  six  pence. 
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Aside  from  his  dates  of  arrival  in  Virginia  and  in  Georgia, 
we  have  no  fully  documented  sequence  of  events  to  guide  us  and 
we  must  depend  on  the  dates  of  his  manuscript  albums  of  draw¬ 
ings,  a  few  letters,  mostly  unpublished,  and  several  legal  papers 
in  Georgia,  copies  of  which  have  been  most  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  Herman  Coolidge  of  Savannah. 

John  Abbot  lived,  for  sixty  years,  in  Georgia,  dividing  his  time 
among  Burke,  Screven  and  Bulloch  counties  with  some  periods 
of  residence  in  Savannah.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  ever  left  Georgia 
although  he  was  urged  by  Dru  Drury  to  go  further  afield,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Surinam. 

Strange  indeed  is  it  that  such  a  prolific  worker  could  be  so  long 
forgotten,  his  art  so  long  unappreciated  and  his  collections  so 
scattered  and  even  lost. 

Not  until  1896  was  the  first  description  of  his  bird  paintings 
published— nearly  a  hundred  years  after  their  execution.  This  was 
the  set  of  bird  drawings,**  dated  1800,  and  now  deposited  at 
Harvard  University.  These  had  belonged  to  Horace  Gray,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Boston  Public  Gardens  and  a  generous  donor 
to  the  Library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

In  1918,  another  paper  described  the  set*®  now  at  the  University 
of  Georgia— one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  after  these  draw¬ 
ings  were  made;  and,  in  1942,  the  third  and  largest  set  of  Abbot’s 
bird  drawings  discovered  in  the  British  Museum  in  1936,  was 
made  known.  This  set*®  contains  295  plates  and  is  dated  1804. 

Since  then  two  other  groups  of  bird  drawings,  those  at  Tring, 
dated  1827,  and  another  dated  1815  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  have  come  to  light  adding  materially  to  Abbot’s  accom¬ 
plishments  in  ornithology.  In  addition,  most  of  the  drawings  have 
a  brief  text  on  the  life  history,  plumage,  or  other  details  of  each 
species. 

14.  Walter  Faxon,  “John  Abbot’s  drawings  of  the  birds  of  Georgia,”  In 
Auk,  XIII  (1896),  No.  3,  pp.  204-15. 

15.  Samuel  N.  Rhoads.  “Georgia’s  rarities  further  discovered  in  a  2nd. 
American  Portfolio  of  John  Abbot’s  bird  plates,”  In  Auk,  XXXV  (1918), 
271-86. 

16.  Elsa  G.  Allen.  “A  third  set  of  John  Abbot’s  bird  drawings.”  in  Aufc, 
LIX  (1942),  563-71. 
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Had  Abbot  published  this  material  or  even  a  small  part  of  it, 
his  name  would  have  been  solidly  built  into  the  nomenclature  of 
American  ornithology,  for  many  of  his  records  and  descriptions 
of  Georgia  species  antedate  by  several  years,  the  published  de¬ 
scriptions  by  later  ornithologists.  This  is  equally  true  of  his  work 
on  insects.  The  story  of  John  Abbot  and  his  pioneering  in  Geor¬ 
gia’s  natural  history  is  indeed  long  overdue. 
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THE  LETTER  BOOK  OF  THOMAS  RASBERRY,  1758-1761 

Part  IV 

Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Mr  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  May  3d.  1759 

Sir  1  have  just  Time  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  or  your  Favour  per 
the  Harrietta  Capt.  Rains  with  the  Goods  you  shipt  me  by  him-the 
Bale  of  Irish  Linnens  received  some  considerable  Damage  but  not 
sufficient  to  recover  from  the  Insurers  therefore  no  Survey  w'as  taken. 
As  I  propose  to  ship  you  a  parcel  of  Rice  of  this  years  Crop  I  must 
desire  you  to  send  me  out  a  Vessell  that  will  carry  about  five  hundred 
or  five  hundred  &  fift^'  Barrels  on  the  following  Conditions  namely 
not  to  exceed  six  Pounds  sterling  per  Ton  Freight,  to  be  limitted 
to  be  here  by  the  20th.  January  next  and  in  Case  the  Vessel  does  not 
arrive  by  the  20th.  February  than  she  is  to  be  at  my  Option  whether 
I  will  take  or  refuse  her.  to  be  allowed  forty  two  working  Days  to 
load  in  and  the  Vessel  to  touch  at  Cowes  for  your  Order  whether 
to  proceed  to  London,  Hambro,  Bremen  &ca  as  you  shall  judge  most 
for  my  Interest.  If  you  can  procure  a  Vessell  on  the  above  mentioned 
Terms  you’l  doubtless  advise  me  thereof  as  soon  as  possible  that  I 
may  prepare  to  give  her  dispatch-as  I  shall  shortly  write  you  again 
I  have  only  to  add  that 

I  am  Sir 

Your  most  humb  Serv'ant. 

Messrs.  Gordon  &  Elliott  will  be  [  joint  ]ly  concerned  w  ith  me  in  load¬ 
ing  this  Vessel  Mr  Elliott  expects  to  be  with  [me  ve]r\’  shortly 

Mr  John  Smith  Savannah  April  27th.  1759 

Sir  Capt  Tubbs  the  Bearer  brings  you  the  hhd  Deer  Skins  to  be 
encluded  in  your  Invoice  to  Mr  Wm  Thomson  for  My  Acount  its 
marked  TRN  i  contains  330  Skins  and  weighs  net  474  lb  if  it  can  be 
put  Directly  on  Board  from  Tubbs  it  would  be  so  much  the  better 
as  it  then  escapes  vr  Duty,  the  Skins  are  in  general  good  tho  small 
and  you’l  please  rate  ’em  as  you  do  your  own  which  I  apprehend 
may  be  about  i6s/  your  Curry.  I  shall  contrive  if  possible  to  write 
Mr  Thomson  by  the  going  Fleet. 

Your  new  Overseer  (Conner)  was  with  me  to  Day  to  enquire 
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whither  you  had  left  any  Directions  about  supplying  some  of  your 
Negroes  with  Iron  Potts  &  some  OSnabrig  which  he  savs  was  promised 
them.  I  told  them  I  would  w'rite  you  about  it  as  its  probable  you  might 
Intend  to  send  these  Articles  from  Charles  Town  if  not  youl  please 
to  acquain[t]  me  soon  as  they  may  be  uneasy  about  it  I  have  nothing 
more  at  present  to  add  than  that  I  am  Sir  &cra 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr.  Sunday  May  5  1759 

Sir/  I  wrote  you  a  Line  two  Days  agoe  and  enclosed  you  two  Letters 
to  forward  Mr  Thomson  1  now  send  you  four  Copies  more  of  said  Lres 
which  you’l  please  to  send  away  by  as  many  Conveyances  youM  aLo 
find  herein  3  Letters  for  Dr.  Bearcroft  which  are  also  Copies  and 
must  go  on  Bod.  Different  V’^essels.  I’me  Desired  by  a  Friend  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  6  lb.  pearl  Barley  which  if  readily  to  be  met  with  in  Charles 
To.  should  be  glad  you  wou[ld]  Send  me  (plus  mark]  when  an  Op¬ 
portunity  Offers.  &  as  I  shall  have  Occasion  to  write  you  again  soon 
I  shall  only  add  that  I  am  Sir 

Yours  &cra 

P  S.  I  have  enclosed  Twenty  Four  Pounds  in  your  Paper  Currency 
which  please  to  credit  me  with 

Mr  John  Smith  Savannah  May  7:  1759 

Sir/  I  have  just  Time  to  enclose  you  the  3d  and  4th.  of  Elliott  & 
Gordon’s  Bills  on  our  Friend  Mr  Thomson.  I  hope  youve  received 
my  Hhd.  Skins  per  Tubbs  and  you’l  please  just  to  mention  the  Vessel 
they’re  shipt  in  for  London,  as  the  Boat  is  instantly  going  away  I  can 
only  add  that 

I  am  D[ear]  Sir 

Your  most  Obedient  Servant 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  7  May:  1759 

Sir  The  Boat  this  comes  in  being  detain’d  somewhat  longer  than 
expected  has  given  me  an  Opportunity  of  troubling  you  with  the 
Care  of  a  few  Lres  more  to  forward  those  to  Mr  Dawson  &  Mr 
Byvanck  are  Copies  of  each  other  and  must  go  away  seperately,  that 
to  Mr  Lloyd  may  go  per  any  Opportunity  you  think  proper;  if 
Crawdy’s  Boat  shou’d  be  with  you  when  this  comes  to  hand  please 
to  put  a  hogshead  Rum  on  Board  her,  or  send  it  by  the  first  Oppty. 
afterward  if  by  a  Vessell  that  clears  out  Debenture  will  do  best  as 
that  Advantage  equals  the  Freight 

I  am  Sir  &cr 

T  R 

As  Ime  not  in  immediate  want  of  the  Rum  youl  send  it  by  a  Vessell 
that  passes  your  Offices 
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Samuel  Lloyd  Esq.  Savannah  May  7:  1759 

As  the  bearer  of  this  setts  off  in  a  few  hours  for  Charles  Town 
I  can  only  just  acknowledge  the  rect  of  your  sundry  Favours  of  the 
-  9  &  13th  Decembr.  &  2d  January  last  the  Contents  of  all  which  1 
duly  Notice  but  cannot  replv’  to  them  now  for  want  of  Time  if  any 
Opportunity  offers  for  Charles  To  before  the  Departure  of  the  Fleet 
I  shall  do  my  self  the  Pleasure  of  writing  you  more  fully  but  Fme 
afraid  I  shall  not  be  in  Time  as  its  said  they  are  to  sail  in  a  few 
Days  and  in  this  case  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  by  the  next 
opportunity’s  afterwards  and  in  the  interim  remain  Dr  Sir 
Yours  &cra 

Thomas  Rasberry 

PS  Mrs.  Qifton  is  now  in  our  Prison  having  caused  a  great  Deal 
of  Disturbance  here  since  she  arrived  but  some  are  of  opinion  that 
her  Husband  is  in  a  great  measure  the  aggressor  but  I  cannot  descend 
to  particulars  now 

Capt.  Longstaff  Savannah  May  iith.  1759 

I  have  your  Favour  of  the  7th  Instant  enclosing  me  a  Certificate 
to  Cancel  your  Custom  House  Bond  which  I  have  seen  done.  1  am 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  your  Wine  remains  yet  unsold  and  I  am 
afraid  will  lay  on  Hand  some  Time 

I  have  offered  it  to  Several  but  to  no  Purijose  and  have  been 
thinking  whether  it  might  not  be  most  to  your  Interest  to  send  it  to 
Mr  Banbury  or  to  retail  it  here  in  small  Qtys  but  then  in  the  latter 
Case  it  would  be  a  considerable  Time  in  s[elling]  it  and  also  subject 
to  some  Deficiency  in  measur[ing]  might  fetch  abt  5  6  per  gallon 
the  present  price  or  [you]  might  think  it  proper  to  let  it  stay  a  month 
or  2  longer  till  Wines  become  more  saleable  perhaps  it  might  be 
better.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  your  sentiments  on  either  of 
these  Proposals  &  that  which  you  may  prefer  shall  be  comply’d  with 
by  yours  &cra 

PS  It  might  not  be  improper  to  let  me  know  the  lowest  Price  you 
would  have  it  sold  at  per  the  Pipe  per  the  next  Opportunity. 

Mr  Nathaniel  Polhill  Savannah  May  21  1759 

Sr.  1  have  only  Time  at  present  to  enclose  the  within  Certificates 
for  the  Indico  and  if  by  consulting  your  Friends  in  Chas.  Tow’n  any 
other  more  efficacious  Means  can  be  fallen  on  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  the  Bounty.  I  shall  readily  comply  with  any  other  method  that 
you  can  prescribe  &  am  Sr.  Yrs.  &cra. 

Messers.  Devonshire  Reeve  &  Lloyd 

orig.  by  Grey  Elliott  Savannah  May;  2 2d.  1759 

Gentlemen  My  last  was  dated  the  27th  March  which  I  hope  may 
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come  safe  to  your  Hands  and  also  that  you’ve  received  the  few  Lines 
I  wrote  you  under  the  loth.  of  Jany.  last  which  contained  2  Drafts 
on  London  for  ^^90  Sterling  which  I  make  no  Doubt  are  paid  & 
passed  to  my  Credit.  1  now  enclose  you  Revd.  Mr.  Zouberliuhler  ist. 
Bill  on  Ewd.  Pearson  Fsqr.  in  mv  Favour  together  with  a  Letter 
of  Advice  dated  the  ist.  Instant  For  £(;o  Sterg.  which  when  paid 
youl  place  to  my  Account  the  remainder  lof|  the  sett  will  be  sent 
you  as  Opportunities  offer. 

I  am  Gentlemen 

Your  very  Humble  Servant 
T  Rasberrv 

Mr  William  Thomson  Savannah  May  the  24  1759 

Sir  By  this  Opportunitv'  of  our  mutual  Friend  Mr  Grey  Flliott  I 
hand  you  the  ist.  of  4  setts  of  Bills  Exchange  on  your  City  amount¬ 
ing  to  one  hundred  three  Pounds  &  three  Shillings  Sterling  which  I 
make  no  Doubt  will  be  duly  honour’d  and  passed  to  my  Credit  V’izt 
John  M  Bolzius  first  Bill  to  me  on  Reverend 
Thomas  Broughton  dated  28th  Ulto  £  3.3.0 

Ditto’s  do.  on  do.  to  me  2d  Instant  50.0.0 

Govr.  Ellis’s  do.  on  John  Ellis  to  Francis 

Harris  2d  Instant  30.0.0 

Jos.  Ottolenghe’s  do.  to  me  on  revd.  Mr 

Browhton  nth  Inst  20.0.0 


103.0.0 

The  Gun  Powder  you  shipt  me  in  per  the  Harrietta  is  extreemly 
bad,  and  am  afraid  will  not  sell  at  any  rate  some  that  you  sent  me 
p>er  the  Yenus  Cecil  was  of  like  Quality  and  am  of  Opinion  that  Mr 
Norman  has  imposed  on  you  by  putting  up  either  Decayed  Powder 
or  such  that  is  not  proporly  made  as  the  grain  of  it  is  immediately 
reduced  to  a  fine  Flour  by  rubbing  it  in  the  Hands 
I  am  Sir 

Your  very  Humble  Servant 
T  R 

PS.  to  the  above 

As  Mr.  Elliott  will  be  with  you  (1  hope)  in  Time  for  chartering  the 
V'^essell  1  wrote  you  about  the  3d  Instant,  and  in  which  he  is  partly 
concerned  I  make  no  doubt  but  your  joint  Consultation’s  may  tend 
to  our  mutual  Advantage  in  this  Affair. 

Mr  Comeilis  Cook  Per  Wm.  Little 

Savannah  May  25  1759 

Sr.  I  have  sent  you  the  foregoing  Articles  amounting  to  £iSaj.j 
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Sterling  by  Mr  Little  agreeable  to  your  Order  which  I  wish  safe  to 
your  Hands,  the  rum  &  oakum  I  bought  here  and  am  to  pay  ready 
Money  for  it  therefore  must  beg  youl  be  punctual  in  Discharging 
your  Account  the  latter  End  of  thie  Year 

I  am  Sir  Yours  &ca 

Messrs.  John  &  Ulrick  Tobler  Savannah  May  25th  1759 

Gentlemen/  Agreeable  to  your  Letter  by  the  Revd  Mr  Zubly  of 
the  15  Instant  I  have  sent  you  the  foregoing  Goods  amounting  to 
;([27.i3.9'/2  Sterling  I  had  only  2  ps.  18  Yard  Callicoe  left  nor  could 
I  get  any  here  that  was  suitable  or  white  Rope  large  enough  for 
your  Purpose  I  could  only  send  now  9  Cotton  Gowns  which  1  hope 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  present.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  let 
me  have  as  many  Beef  Hides  as  possible  this  ^’ear  if  you  have  not 
engaged  them  -  they  are  for  a  Friend  of  mine  a  Tanner,  who  Desires 
me  to  write  you  about  ’em 

I  am  Sir  &cra  &cra 

Mr  James  Fisher  Savannah  June  6th,  1759 

I  should  readily  have  comply’d  with  your  request  of  the  31st.  Ulto 
but  on  producing  the  enclosed  Certificate  to  Mr  Spencer  he  refused 
to  endorse  it  on  .Account  of  the  Quantity  being  put  down  in  Figures 
instead  of  words  at  length  therefore  your  whole  sett  is  rendered  use¬ 
less  until  you  furnish  me  with  another  liable  to  this  Objection,  which 
you’l  Please  to  do  &  I’ll  Forward  ’em  by  next  Oppo.  afterwards 
1  must  beg  of  you  to  acquaint  the  Person  that  has  the  Care  of 
.Messrs.  Elliott  &  Gordon’s  Store  that  1  have  9<x>  lb.  Gun  Powder  of 
theirs,  &  that  I  beg  it  would  be  sent  for  as  soon  as  Possible  as  I  have 
no  Conveniency  to  lodge  such  a  Dangerous  .Article  with  Safety 
I  am  Sir 

Your  Most  Obedient 
Thos.  Rasberrv 

Mr  Edward  Jones  (Chas  Town)  Savannah  Georgia  June  6th  1759 
Sr.  1  receiv’d  from  Mr  Fisher  4  Certificates  for  Indico  sent  to  Chas. 
Town  last  April,  which  (at  Mr  Fishers  request)  1  produced  to  our 
Collector  for  his  Endorsement,  who  objected  to  one  of  the  Certifi¬ 
cates  on  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Indo.  being  put  Down  in 
Figures  instead  of  words  and  therefore  the  whole  sett  is  rendered 
useless,  as  to  you  until  1  can  get  said  Certificate  replaced  by  another 
from  Sunbury,  when  this  is  done  I  shall  enclose  them  to  you  per  the 
next  Opportunity  afterwards 

&  am  Sir 

Yr.  &craaa. 
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Messrs  John  &  U.  Tobler  Savannah  June  5th.  1759 

Gentlemen  Agreeable  to  vour  Desire  I  have  settled  with  John 
Thomas  and  taking  his  Bond  &  Mortgage  of  a  Negroe  for  26.8.3 
Sterling  payable  the  5th  next  January  with  Interest  from  the  Date, 
which  includes  the  Principal  &  Interest  due  you  on  the  Ballance  of 
his  Account  to  this  day  together  with  40s/'  Sterg.  the  supposed  Charges 
of  the  writ;  if  its  more  he  is  to  pay  you  the  Difference  if  less,  you  are 
to  account  with  Him  for  the  Overcharge,  because  we  could  not  see 
Mr  Pryce  before  the  Bond  was  executed 
Robert  Hudson  has  paid  Carojlina]  Currency  and  promises 
to  pay  the  whole  of  his  Debt  in  about  a  fortnight.  .Mr  Pryce  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  write  to  you  soon  about  Rowland  Pritchets  ^tate  he  does 
not  seem  to  want  any  Feas  at  present.  If  he  had  it  would  have  been 
readily  paid  him  by 

Gentlemen 

Yours  &caa 

Mr  Francis  Arthur  Savannah  7th  June  1759 

Sir  Agreable  to  your  Letter  I  have  delivered  to  Mr  Richardson  32 
qtr.  Casks  and  8  half  qtr  Casks  Gunpowder  making  together  900  lb. 
marked  FTG  for  Account  of  .Messrs  Elliott  &  Gordon,  which  1  wish 
safe  to  your  hands  and  am  Sir 

June  i8th.  1759 

I  received  your  Letter,  in  respect  to  the  Flour  you  mention  that 
came  in  .Martin.  .Mr  Powell  had  the  Care  of  it  part  of  which  he  sent 
per  Crawdy  &  the  remainder  it  seems  Robt  Carlile  now  brings  you. 
Said  Carlile  has  taken  from  me  a  Few  Trifles  to  the  amount  of  8/1 1 
Sterling  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Freight  money  of  this  Flour 
&  for  which  please  to  give  me  Credit  with  iMessrs.  Elliott  &  Gordon 
I  should  be  much  Obliged  to  you  to  discharge  that  small  Note  we 
have  of  yours  on  Account  of  our  late  Compan[ny],  as  I  want  very 
much  to  put  an  End  to  those  old  Affairs. 

I  am  Sir 

yours  &cra  &cra 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Nutt  Savannah  June  19:  1759 

I  receiv’d  vour  Favour  of  the  29th  Ulto  with  the  2  Boxes  Cinamon 
&  Cloves  and  offered  them  to  the  Sothem  Gentlemen  you  mention, 
but  was  told  by  their  Interpreter  (.Mr  Nunes)  that  they  had  no 
Occasion  for  Spices  but  if  I  could  furnish  them  with  more  than  treble 
the  Quantity  of  blk  Peppier  they  would  gladly  take  it  at  a  good  Ad¬ 
vance.  As  they  are  not  gone  yet  I  dont  return  ’em  per  this  Oppor¬ 
tunity  but  shall  try  if  they’l  take  any  part  of  it  on  the  terms  you 
mention.  I  have  herein  enclosed  you  Mr  John  Smith  the  5th  &  6th. 
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of  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Gordons  Draft  on  Wm.  Thomson  for 
SterLg.  &  am 

Gentlemen  yours  &cr 

Mr  William  Banbury  Savannah  June  20th.  1759 

1  acquainted  Capt  Longstaff  the  nth  Ulto.  that  1  had  not  then 
disposed  of  his  4  Pipes  Wine  that  he  left  in  my  hands  nor  had  any 
Prospect  of  doing  any  thing  with  them  immediately  &  therefore  di- 
sired  his  opinion  of  my  sending  ’em  round  to  you,  but  I’me  vet  with¬ 
out  his  answer  -  its  probable  he  may  not  be  in  Ch  To.  now  which  is 
the  Occasion  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  to  have  your  Advice 
concerning  it  and  if  it  might  be  thought  best  to  let  it  remain  here 
a  Little  longer  vou’l  acquaint  me  with  the  lowest  Price  I  may  let 
it  go  at.  I  think  he  said  it  cost  him  zo  £  SterLg  per  Pipe,  but  I’me 
afraid  it  suffered  by  the  Cold  in  Bringing  round  here  from  Ogeechee 
as  it  came  in  an  open  Boat  &  which  the  hot  weather  has  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  recovered 

You’l  Please  to  P'avour  me  with  a  Line  in  reply  per  return  of  the 
Bearer  &  Vou’l  Oblige 

Sir  Yours  &cra  &cra 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  June  20th.  1759 

I  received  your  Favour  of  the  31st  Ulto  with  the  Barley,  and 
notice  the  several  Conveyances  by  which  my  late  eUropian  Letters 
are  forwarded  I  have  also  received  out  of  Talbert  one  hogshead  of 
Rum  but  he  Brought  not  a  Line  with  it,  therefore  1  dont  know  the 
Cost  of  it.  I  must  beg  you  to  send  me  if  readily  to  be  had  i  Yard  of 
Canvas  for  Needle  Work  together  with  about  4  or  5  ounces  of  Crewels 
in  shades  well  assorted  and  should  also  be  glad  to  know  what  X'essells 
are  now  with  you  for  euroape  &  when  there  may  bfe]  a  probability 
of  there  time  of  sailing 

You’l  Please  to  favour  me  with  the  Price  of  Rum  per  Talbert  & 
also  your  opinion  whether  there  may  be  any  material  alteration  in 
the  Cost  of  that  Article  shortly  or  not. 

Mr  Alexander  Shaw  (at  augusta)  Savannah  June  28th  1759 

I  received  your  Letter  of  the  19  Inst  &  agreeable  to  your  desire 
now  send  you  in  Mr.  Golphin’s  Boat  one  Quarter  Cask  Rum  24 '/a 
Gallon  at  4/8  per  Gallon  5.14.4 

paid  for  the  Cask  0.3.0 

^5- '7-4 

Should  you  have  occasion  for  any  EUropian  Commodities  1  should 
be  glad  to  supply  you  on  the  present  Terms  ( 1 1  for  i )  &  am  Sir 

Yours  &cra 
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Messrs  John  &  Ulric  Tobler  Savannah  June  28 

Gfntlemf.n  1  received  your  I.ctter  per  Mr  Manner  &  have  sent  you 
as  you  Desire  all  the  Articles  you  mentioned  amounting  to  /45.12.3 
Sterling 

There’s  not  a  ps.  of  Bristol  Strouds  in  this  Town  else  should  have 
sent  some  instead  of  these  as  they  come  ver\’  dear  now  from  London. 

I  have  settled  your  Account  with  John  Thomas  &  taken  his  Bond  & 
.Mortgage  on  his  Negroe  for  26.8.3  Sterg  payable  the  5th.  next 
Januar\\  Robert  Hudson  has  paid  me  a  Note  of  Hand  of  Mr  Bryans 
for  your  Currency  &  promises  to  pay  the  remainder  of  his 

Debt  verv'  shortly.  1  have  spioke  to  Mr  |Pr|vce  Concerning  Rowland 
Pritchetts  affair  [and  he]  promissed  to  write  to  you  about  it.  I  have 
received  the  Cag  Butter  the  Beaver  &  the  2  hides  &  shall  do  the  best 
I  can  with  them  &  am  Gentlemen 

Yours  &cra  &cra 

Mr  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  June  29th.  1759 

Sir  The  enclosed  is  Copy  of  what  I  wrote  you  the  24th  Ulto  per  Mr 
Grey  Elliott  and  herein  you’ve  the  seconds  of  the  Sundrv'  Bills  therein 
mentioned  amounting  to  ^103.3.0  Sterling.  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
to  advise  you  of  Capt.  Dickenson’s  safe  Arrival  in  this  River  bv’^  whom 
1  am  favoured  with  yours  of  the  29th  March  and  have  received  the 
Goods  shipt  me  by  him  all  in  good  Order  and  the  .Amount  jT  179.0. 10 
have  accordingly  carried  to  your  Credit.  I  notice  Dr.  Bearcrofts  Ob¬ 
jection  to  Mr  Ottolenghe’s  Bill  of  / 15  and  approve  of  your  not  pro¬ 
testing  it  as  none  but  him  and  mvself  were  concerned  and  I  hope  he’l 
give  the  Society  sufficient  Satisfaction  to  procure  its  payment.  I  also 
observe  what  you  say  in  respect  to  the  Certificates  given  here  for  the 
Pay  of  the  Rangers  and  thank  you  for  this  Remark  as  it  will  guide 
me  in  any  future  Concerns  I  mav  have  with  them.  I  notice  vour  mak¬ 
ing  Insurance  on  my  Interest  in  the  Squerries,  Mitchell  from  Charles 
Town  at  6  Guineas  per  Ct  to  depart  with  Convoy  for  England,  which 
youl  learn  She  did,  and  since  then  1  sent  a  hogshead  Deer  Skins  to 
[Mr]  John  Smith  who  acquaints  me  it  went  in  the  Harrietta  Rains 
included  in  his  Insurance  made  on  that  Vessel  and  its  proceeds  to  be 
carried  to  my  Credit  when  sold.  Mr  Grev  Elliott  will  also  desire 
you  to  pass  1 29.7.5  sterling  to  my  Credit  to  answer  a  like  Sum 
I’ve  assumed  for  him  here.  I  mention  this  at  Mr  Elliotts  desire  who 
I  hope  you’l  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  long  before  this  reaches  you. 
In  mine  of  the  3d  Ulto  you  was  desired  to  send  me  out  a  Vessel  of 
about  500  or  550  barrels  which  if  She  did  not  arrive  by  the  20th. 
Eebruary  next  was  to  be  at  my  Option  to  take  or  refuse.  Messrs 
Elliot  &  Gordon  will  partly  load  her  and  as  its  probable  her  Freight 
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out  may  be  done  on  very  low  Terms  I  must  request  you  to  send  me 
the  following  Articles  under  Insurance  per  said  Vessell  Namely 
800  yards  white  Edinburghs 
1200  yards  brown  do. 

1000  years  Irish  OSnabrig 

500  yards  blue  ditto  -  not  to  exceed  yd.  per  yard 
4  ps.  7/8ths.  Irish  Linnen  at  i5d.  per  yard 
4  ps.  ditto  at  i8d.  per  do. 

4  ps.  ditto  at  2  id.  per  do. 

2  ps.  ditto  at  2/9  per  do. 

4  ps.  yard  ditto  at  1 8d.  p>er  do 

4  ps.  ditto  at  2 id.  per  do 

2  ps.  ditto  32/9  per  do. 

2  ps.  ditto  a  3/6  per  do. 

6  ps.  9/8  Sheeting  -  4  ps.  at  i  id  per  yd.,  2  ps  at  i4d.  per  yd. 

3  ps.  Dowlas  a  16/  or  16/6  per  ps 

[torn]  ps.  ditto  a  18/  or  18/6 

[tom]  ps.  ditto  a  20/  or  21/ 

[torn]  ditto  a  24  or  25/ 

3  ps.  Dowlas  at  28/  per  ps. 

3  ps.  ditto  at  30/ 

4  ps.  7/8ths  Garlix  at  i8s./  per  ps. 

4  ps  ditto  at  22s./ 

4  ps  ditto  at  26s/ 

4  ps  3/4ths  ditto  at  18/ 

4  ps  ditto  at  20/ 

4  ps  ditto  at  25/ 

8  ps.  manchester  blue  striped  cotton  Hollands  at  or  under  i4d.  per 
yard 

4  ps  ditto  red  striped  ditto  at  Do 

Please  to  let  the  above  Stripes  be  pretty  broad  and  if  theres 
any  to  be  had  for  less  than  i4d  per  yd.  it  will  best  suit  me 
6  ps  7/8  cotton  Checks  at  13d  or  14  d  per  Ell 
4  ps.  ditto  i5d.  do. 

2  ps  ditto  i6d  do. 

6  ps  yard  ditto  at  13  or  i4d  per  Ell 
4  p>s.  ditto  at  i6d.  do 
2  ps  ditto  at  2od.  do 

let  none  of  the  above  Checks  have  any  red  or  yellow  in  them 
16  blue  &  white  striped  cotton  Gowns  -  vizt 

8  of  which  are  8/3  each  and  8  ditto  at  9/6  ea. 

8  red  &  white  striped  ditto  -  4  at  each  of  the  above  Prices 

youl  please  to  take  Care  that  the  Stripes  of  all  the  above  24 
Gowns  run  the  length  way  of  the  Cloth 
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12  narrow  Hollands  about  8/6  each 
12  ps.  cotton  Romall  Handkerchiefs  at  10/9  per  pis 
I  ps  holland  long  Lawn  at  52/  p>er  ps 
I  ps  ditto  at  60 ' 

I  ps  ditto  Ti-/ 

3  ps.  clear  Lawn  sorted  from  about  45/  to  55/  pier  pis. 

I  pjs.  flowered  ditto  about  4/6  pier  yard 

1  ps.  spotted  ditto  about  5/  pier  yd. 

2  ps.  plain  India  Dimmitty  12  yds  each  -  about  35s.  pier  pis 
6  ps.  18  yard  Callicoes,  at  or  about  26s.  per  pis. 

6  ps  ditto  about  30/  pier  ps 

let  all  the  above  Callicoes  have  white  Grounds  with  large 
showy  Flowers 

6  ps.  dark  ground  Callicoes  about  16/  pier  pis 
6  pis.  ditto  about  28  per  ps 

6  ps.  ditto  at  20/ 

6  ps.  Chints  5  Colours  at  20/  or  21s  each 
6  ps.  ditto  at  22/6  each 

6  ps.  full  Chints  at  26/  ea. 

6  ps.  ditto  India  Chints  say  40/  at  40/.  each 

2  ps.  purple  &  white  birds  eve  printed  Linnen  about  17  yards  each 
at  2od.  pier  yard 

16  ps.  ditto  double  china  blue  of  8-3  4  or  9  yards  each  at  2 2d  per  yard 

1  pis.  english  printed  Cotton  Chints  pattern  about  28  yds.  about  4^ 

pier  yard 

4  ps.  fine  printed  India  dimmittv’  Chints  -  2  Gowns  each  at  60/  per  pis 
All  the  foregoing  (except  the  18  yard  Callicoes)  are  Patterns  for 

Womens  Gowns  and  as  a  great  deal  depiends  on  the  livelyness  of  their 
Colours  and  handsomeness  of  their  Patterns  I  shoud  be  greatly  obliged 
to  you  to  get  any  Gentlewoman  of  your  Asquaintance  to  chuse  them 
before  they  are  put  up 
6  flanders  Bed  Ticks  about  16s/  each 
4  10/4  ditto  better 
6  pis.  brown  Roles 

4  ps.  flaxen  rushia  Linnen  for  Towells  or  about  100  Ells  at  4-3/4d 
or  5d.  per  Ell 

8  doz.  blue  &  white  piaste  work  Handkerchiefs  at  12/9  pier  doz 
8  doz  blue  &  white  spotted  ditto  at  12/  pier  doz 
6  doz  cherriderry  or  silk  &  cotton  ditto 

2  doz  silk  culgee  Handkerchiefs  at  25/  pier  doz 

2  doz  ditto  at  30/  pier  doz 

2  doz  ditto  at  40/  per  doz 

2  doz  mens  stripied  single  silk  Capis 
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1  doz.  mens  knit  worsted  Breeches  Patterns 

let  6  pr,  of  them  be  buff  coloured,  4  prs  black,  2  prs  scarlet 
please  to  send  a  few  buff  coloured  Buttons  with  the  above 

2  ps  diaper  napkinning  qujH,,. 

2  ps  damask  ditto  J  ^ 

6  cotton  Counterpins  for  Beds  sorted 
6  check  Matrasses  stuffed  with  hair  of  2  Sizes 

2  doz  womens  coloured  silk  Mittens  at  42s/  per  doz  -  send  none  black 
I  doz  womens  white  cotton  Mittens  at  i8s.  per  doz  f 
1  doz  dittos  ditto  at  22s.  per  doz  -s  opened  armd 

1  doz  girls  ditto  at  12  or  13/  per  doz  I 

2  doz  mens  cotton  Caps  about  8  or  9s  per  dozen 

2  doz  ditto  striped  about  same  price 

3  doz.  mens  knitt  cotton  Stockings  a  good  sort 

6  doz  ditto’s  knitt  white  thread  ditto  about  45s  per  doz 

3  doz  dos  ditto  about  40/  per  doz 

2  doz  dos  wove  ditto  about  35/  per  doz 

2  doz  dos  ditto  about  30/  per  doz 

2  doz  dos  knitt  brown  thread  ditto  about  30/  per  doz 
2  doz  dos  wove  ditto  about  24  per  dz. 

2  doz.  womens  white  cotton  Stockings  a  gof)d  sort 
2  doz  dos  thread  ditto  about  25,  per  doz 
2  doz  dos  ditto  about  22/  per  doz 

2  doz  bovs  thread  Stockings  for  boys  of  1 2  years  old 
2  doz  ditto  for  girls  of  same  Age 
12  lb.  OSnabrig  Thread  about  i8d  per  Lb. 

12  lb.  ditto  in  half  pounds  about  i5d. 

12  lb.  different  coloured  Thread  at  2/6  per  lb 
6  lb.  fine  blue  ditto  same  price 

4  lb.  whited  brown  ditto  at  2/2  per  Lb. 

2  lb.  stitching  Thread  at  3/  per  Lb. 

2  lb.  ditto  at  3/8  per  Lb. 

2  lb.  scots  ounce  Thread  at  6/ 

2  lb.  ditto  at  10/ 

1  lb.  ditto  at  15/ 

1  lb.  ditto  at  20/ 

14  doz  dresden  I'ape  for  mens  Stocks 

2  doz  narrower  ditto  for  wristbands 
1 2  doz  dutch  Pretties 

2  lb.  Crewells  in  Shades  -  well  shaded 
6  groce  shirt  mold  Buttons  at  i8d  or  igd  per  groce 
4  groce  flatt  do.  for  linnen  Waistcoats  about  2 id.  per  gro 
4  groce  do  smaller 
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I  groce  white  narrow  41!  Ribbon 
I  groce  red  ditto 
I  groce  blue  ditto 

1  groce  green  ditto 
24  doz  figured  Ribbons  at  6/  per  doz 

2  ps.  white  sattin  ditto 
2  ps.  black  ditto 

2  ps.  black  lod.  double  Ribbon 
2  ps  single  ditto 
2  ps  white  double  ditto 
2  ps.  single  ditto 

2  ps.  double  purple  dino 
2  ps.  scarlet  in  grain  ditto 
2  ps.  straw  coloured  ditto 
2  ps.  deep  blue  ditto 
I  ps.  blue  sattin  ditto 
4  Fans  at  4/  each 

4  ditto  at  5/  ea 

4  ditto  at  7  or  7/6  each 

Please  to  order  the  .ibove  Fans  to  be  chiefly  Landscapes  as 
the  India  Mounts  are  not  well  liked  here 
4  doz  youths  felt  Hatts  about  10/  or  12s/  per  dozn. 

6  doz  mens  ditto  at  14/ per  doz 
4  doz  dos  ditto  at  24/  p>er  doz 

4  doz  dos  ditto  at  5/  each 

1  doz  dos  ditto  at  7/6  each 
I  doz  dos  ditto  at  10/  each 

1  doz  dos  ditto  at  12/  each 

2  doz  Womens  black  horse  hair  Hatts 
4  doz  Womens  coarse  straw  Hatts 

4  doz  somewhat  finer 

2  doz  girls  ditto 

3  doz  mens  single  channel  Pumps  about 

2  doz  womens  stuff  damask  ditto  abo[ut] 

let  one  doz  of  these  be  round  Toes  and  none  black 


1  ps.  light  brown  Sagathies 
i  ps.  blue  ditto 


j-for  mens  wear 


I  ps.  blue  double  Allopecn 
I  ps.  green  ditto 


j>for  ditto 


I  ps.  blue  single  ditto  30  yds  1  ,  ,  .  • 

1  ps.  green  ditto  jo  do.  f  ^inemgs 

Please  to  send  a  Proportion  of  Buttons  &  other  Trimmings 
suitable  for  the  above 
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2  ps.  dark  brown  Jeans  about  50s.  per  ps 

I  ps.  light  coloured  plain  Fustian  about  34s.  per  ps 
I  ps.  light  coloured  figured  ditto  about  same  price 
I  ps.  brown  Thicksetts  of  a  midling  quality 
6  Reams  fools  cap  Paper  at  12/  per  Ream 
6  Reams  common  ditto  at  8/  or  8  6  per  do 
i  doz  Slates  at  4,  6  per  doz 

1  doz  ditto  larger  at  8/  or  8/6  pier  doz 

3  groce  Slate  Pencils  at  2/6  or  3 '  per  groce 
6  doz  Ink  Powders  at  3/6  or  4  ^  per  doz 

6  Lead  Ink  Stands  with  Glasses  at  i5d.  or  i6d  each 

2  doz  new  Testaments  at  i  is/  per  dozen 

1  doz  Bibles  at  2  /6  each 

2  doz  dyches  spelling  Books  at  7s.  pier  doz 

4  doz  gilt  leather  Letter  Cases  or  pocket  Books  abt.  7s  per  doz 
2  doz  marble  covered  blank  Books  at  1 2  /  pier  doz 

2  doz.  Childrens  writing  Books  with  Copies  engraved  on  the  head 
each  Page  i 

4  doz  Tin  pudding  Pans  at  10/  per  doz 
2  doz  larger  ditto  at  1 2s.  per  doz 
8  doz  tin  quart  Potts  2  doz  qt  tin  black  Jacks 
4  doz  pint  ditto 
4  doz  Vi  pint  ditto  ; 

i  doz  tin  Tea  Kettles  about  2/6  each 
I  doz  smaller  ditto  2/  each 

1  doz  smaller  ditto  1/4  each 

2  doz  tin  Coffee  Potts  -  2  Sizes 

I  doz  5  pint  Boilers  about  1  each 

1  doz  3  pint  ditto  about  1  /  each 

2  doz  I  lb.  Cannisters  5/  p>er  doz 

1  doz  2  lb.  ditto  10/  per  doz 
4  Nests  tin  Kettles 

8  large  Tin  Kitchens  or  Ovens  with  2  Grates  about  9s.  each 
4  smaller  ditto  about  5/  each 
6  doz.  3  quart  pewter  Basons 
4  doz.  2  quart  ditto 

2  doz  I  quart  ditto 

3  doz  quart  pewter  Porrengers 
3  doz.  pint  ditto 

3  pewter  Cullenders  at  6/  each 
3  ditto  at  7s 
2  doz  felling  Axes  at  30/  pier  doz 

6  doz  Broad  Hoes  at  15/6  pier  doz 
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4  doz  ditto  better  about  18/  or  20s.  per  doz 
2  doz  narrow  Hoes 
2  doz  quart  long  handle  Iron  Skilletts 
2  doz  pint  ditto 

2  doz  Curry  Combs  -  &  1  doz  brushes  for  ditto 

1  doz  socket  Spades  handled  about  34  or  35/  per  doz 

2  . .  o  . .  o  frying  Pans  sorted 

2  . .  o  . .  o  Iron  Potts  -  large  Sizes 
50  lb.  dutch  Shoe  Thread 

6  doz.  skains  Spinnell 
4  m.good  gun  Flints 

30  m.  2od  Nails,  20  m.  of  which  in  bags  of  2  m.  each 
20  m.  lod  ditto,  10  m.  of  which  in  bags  of  2  m  each 
20  m.  6d  ditto,  12  m.  of  which  in  bags  of  4  m.  ea. 

50  m.  5d  ditto,  30  m.  of  which  in  bags  of  6  m.  each 
50  m.  4d  ditto,  30  m.  of  which  in  bags  of  6  m.  each 
18  Grindstones  Sorted  chiefly  midling  Sizes 

3  doz  rub  Stones  for  Carpenters 
28  lb  Glew 

6  doz  rag  Stones 

2  doz  X  garnet  Hinges  at  4/6  per  doz 

2  doz  ditto  at  6/6  per  doz 

3  doz  Hinges  with  hooks  at  4/6  per  doz 

3  doz  ditto  at  6/6  per  doz 

6  doz  rice  Sickles  at  4/6  per  doz 

6  whites  Hand  saws  at  7/6  each 

[tom]  doz.  Carpenters  Claw  Hammers  at  8/  per  doz'v 

[tom]  doz  ditto  at  13/ per  doz  L  with  solid  Cheeks 

[tom]  doz  ditto  at  15/ per  doz  J 

6  doz  plane  Irons  sorted 

2  doz  split  handle  Table  Knives  &  Forks  at  3S/9  per  doz 
2  doz  ditto  at  3/6  per  doz 

2  doz  ditto  at  4/  per  doz 

2  doz  ditto  at  5/  per  doz 

4  doz  bath  handle  Penknives  at  2/6  per  doz 

6  doz  enamelled  handle  do  at  2/8  pier  doz 
6  doz  buck  handle  do  at  3/6  p)er  doz 
4  doz  ditto  with  Seals  at  4/  pier  doz 
4  doz.  very  good  Penknives  at  10/  or  12s.  pier  doz 
6  doz  stag  cuttoe  Knives  at  3/6  pier  Hoz 
6  doz  dino  at  4/ 

6  doz  ditto  at  4/6  pier  doz 
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6  doz  ditto  at  5/  pier  doz 
4  doz  mens  white  shoe  Buckells  at  4  4  per  doz 
4  doz  dittos.  ditto  at  5/  per  doz 

4  doz  neat  womens  ditto  at  5/  per  doz 
4  doz  mens  wrought  yellow  ditto  at  6/  p>er  doz 
4  doz  dittos  white  ditto  at  6/  p>er  doz 
4  doz.  mens  neat  wrought  pinchbeck  at  9s.  per  doz 
2  groce  horn  Combs  at  12s/  per  gro 

2  groce  ditto  at  14^  or  15/  per  gro 

3  doz  Ivor\'  Combs  at  6/  say  3  doz 

3  doz  ditto  at  7/  say  3  doz 

3  doz  Spectacles  in  Cases  at  6/  pier  doz 

3  doz  ditto  better  at  9/  per  doz 

2  doz  Japannd  Snuff  Boxes  at  4s./  pier  doz 

2  doz  ditto  at  5/  per  doz 

2  doz  ditto  at  6/  per  doz 

2  doz  ditto  at  8/  per  doz 

2  doz  burning  Glasses  at  4/  per  doz 
2  doz  ditto  at  6/  pier  doz 

2  doz  Horse  Fleams  about  7s.  per  doz 
6  m.  sorted  Needles 

4  doz  steel  Taylors  Thimbles 

2  doz  womens  silver  ditto  with  steel  Topis 
6  m.  perch  fish  Hooks  at  4^ 

6  m.  ditto  larger  at  5/ 

6  m.  mackerel  ditto  at  6/ 

6  double  groce  flat  white  mettal  Buttons  at  4/6  per  doub.  gro 
6  single  groce  Jacket  ditto  at  2 id.  per  gro. 

I  double  groce  wrought  yellow  mettal  Buttons  on  Ivor\’  moulds 
Shanks  at  18s.  per  double  gro 

I  double  groce  wrought  w  hite  mettal  ditto  at  same  price 

1  double  groce  neat  wrought  yellow  ditto  at  21s./  per  dble  gro 
8  Powder  Flasks  at  2/6  ea. 

4  ditto  w’ith  rising  Charger  at  3/6  each 
4  dozen  3  gallon  stone  Bottles 

4  dozen  2  gallon  ditto 

4  dozen  i  gallon  ditto 

3  dozn.  milk  Pans  about  7s.  per  doz 

3  dozn  smaller  ditto  about  5s.  per  doz 

2  doz  blue  &  white  stone  chamber  Potts 

2  doz  do  quart  Mugs 

2  doz  do  pint  ditto 

24  doz  pair  blue  &  VV'hite  Cups  &  Saucers 
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2  doz  gallon  blue  &  white  Bowls 

4  doz  3  quart  blue  &  white  Bowls 

8  doz  2  quart  ditto 

8  doz  3  pint  ditto 

[torn]  doz  quart  ditto 

[tom]  pint  ditto 

8  doz  half  pint  ditto 

large  Corks  for  the  Bottles 

4  doz  white  stone  Plates  flowered  or  scollopt 

4  doz  ditto  plain 

1  doz  Dishes  sorted  to  suit  the  above 

2  doz  mens  yellow  wash  leather  Gloves  -  pretty  good 
2  doz  dittos  buck  skin  ditto  -  not  stiff  Tops 

2  doz  womens  sattin  Leather  Mittens  ]  „  , 

1  doz  ditto-.  Gloves  ■  |d,fferent  Colouts 

4  2  qt.  china  Bowls  about  5/  each 
4  3  pt.  ditto  about  3/6  each 
4  quart  ditto  about  3/  each 

4  pint  ditto  about  1/6  each 

4  doz  china  Cups  &  Saucers  about  4d.  each 

2  doz  ditto  better  about  6d.  each 

let  none  of  the  Cups  &  Saucers  be  either  Scollopt  or  ribbed 
but  plain 

6  doz  hemp  fish  Lines  a  2/6  pier  doz 
12  doz.  hemp  fish  Lines  a  3/  per  doz 
12  doz  ditto  a  5/  per  doz 

12  doz  ditto  a  7  per  doz 

6  doz  cotton  Lines  or  chalk  Lines  at  10/  per  doz 
6  doz  hambro  Lines  at  14/  per  dozen 
2  .  .  o  .  .  o  2  or  2  *4  Inch  white  Rojse 

2  .  .  o  .  .  o  3  Inch  tarr’d  Ditto 

6  mens  hunting  Saddles  about  1 6/  each 
400  lb.  F  Gunpiowder  in  1/4  and  i  /8  barrels 

5  .  .  o  .  .  o  Trading  Balls 

1  .  .  o  .  .  o  Musquet  Balls 
5  .  .  o  .  .  o  bird  Shot 

5  .  .  o  .  .  o  duck  ditto 

3  .  .  o  .  .  o  bristol  ditto 

2  .  .  o  .  .  o  small  swan  or  Goose  Shot 

6  F.ll  wide  netted  Umbrelloes  about  los.  each 
6  copper  Tea  Kettles,  pretty  large 

6  ditto  smaller 

6  ditto  smaller 
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2  doz  brass  key  Cocks  at  i8s  per  doz 

2  doz  common  ditto  at  i  ys. 

200  lb,  black  Pepper  -  say  200  lb 
4  lb  Cinnamon 

6  lb.  Nutmegs 

I  Chest  bohea  Tea  about  300  lb 

3  doz  bottles  durham  flour  Mustard 
50  lb.  common  Starch 

50  lb.  pearl  Barley 
1 2  lb.  fig  blue  in  small  Figs 
I  ,  .  o  .  .  o  Allom 

1  Chest  florence  Oyl 

about  20  gallons  Lin  Seed  Oyl  in  Jugs  2  galls  each 
6  doz.  barrels  Lampblack 

2  ,  .  o  .  .  o  good  Cheshire  Cheese 

2  .  .  o  .  .  o  good  gloster  ditto 

6  half  hogsheads  good  London  Porter  in  Iron  bound  Casks 
200  lb.  Saffron  cut  Tobacco  in  i/4th  and  1/2  pounds 
50  Ib.Westons  pigtail  ditto 

3  doz.  bottles  good  scots  Snuff 

2  doz  5  bushel  Meal  Sacks  at  2  /4  same  as  you  sent  by  the  Harrietta 

4  pair  girls  Stays  for  girls  of  1 2  or  14  years  old 

4  pair  ditto  for  girls  of  10  years  old 

4  pair  ditto  yet  smaller 

6  womens  black  silk  Bonnetts  same  make  as  those  you  sent  me  per  the 
Harietta 

1  w'oud  have  these  Stays  of  a  midling  Quality  and  particular 
Charge  must  be  given  that  the  Backs  must  not  be  made  of 
any  kind  of  Woollen  Stuff  but  rather  of  Fustian 
[torn]  ps.  brown  Pomerania  Linnen  about  140  Ells  at  8d  per  Ell 
[tom]  browm  Holland  for  mens  Jacketts 

[torn]  [w’o]mens  coarse  Lawm  Handkerchiefs  with  striped  border 
[torn]  ditto  of  a  midling  Quality 
[tom]  somewhat  deeper  in  the  Neck 

notwithstanding  I  desire  in  the  beginning  of  this  Letter  that 
the  whole  of  the  Articles  before  mentioned  shoud  come  out  in  the 
X’essel  I’me  expecting  youl  send  me,  yet  upon  second  Thoughts  Ime 
of  Opinion  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  Disappointment  it  woud  be 
better  to  have  the  Order  divided  as  near  as  can  be  done  w  ith  Con- 
veniency  &  ship’t  me  on  two  Bottoms  except  the  following  w  hich  may 
come  out  wholly  in  the  chartered  Ship  -  Namely 

The  Stationary;  Tin  Ware;  Pewter,  Ironmongery;  Saddles; 
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Chest  Tea;  Allom;  Cheese;  Beer;  Stone  &  earthen  Ware  and 
China 

but  in  case  you  shoud  not  be  able  to  meet  with  a  suitable  Vessel  to 
send  me  and  no  other  shoud  offer  directly  for  this  Port  I  woud  have 
the  following  intirely  omitted  until  one  does  offer  as  the  Freight 
of  such  Articles  from  Charlestown  here  is  heavy  Namely  - 

Earthen  &  Stone  Ware,  Saddles,  Cheese  6eer  Linseed  Oyl, 
Lampblack  and  Grindstones. 

Some  mistake  was  made  in  the  Handkerchiefs  per  Dickenson  which 
prove  to  be  all  black  Gauze  instead  of  India  Silk  ones  as  ordered  and 
the  Cherriderry  Handkerchief  was  not  sent.  Youl  observe  that  I’ve 
affixed  the  Prices  to  most  of  the  foregoing  Articles  but  I  don’t  mean 
[tha]t  you  shou’d  strictly  confine  yourself  to  those  ide[al]  Prices  but 
come  as  near  them  as  possible.  Mr  Ottolenghe  desires  me  to  pay  five 
Pounds  Sterling  to  the  revd  Mr  Thomas  Broughton  in  London  which 
I  must  beg  you  to  do  when  he  calls  on  you  for  that  Purpose  and 
charge  my  Account  therewith.  I  expect  very  shortly  to  be  able  to 
make  you  a  pretty  large  Remittance  in  Bills  &ca.  on  London  but 
cannot  at  present  ascertain  the  Sum.  youl  have  learnt  that  your  Rela¬ 
tion  Mr  Talfier  arrived  safe  in  Capt  Dickenson  and  delivered  me 
your  Favour  of  the  [blank]  in  reply  to  which  1  can  only  assure  you 
that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  anyways  serviceable  to  him  here. 

I  am  Sir 

Yr.  most  hble  Servant 
T.  R. 

P  S  The  work  of  the  mens  channel  Pumps  are  much  complained  off 
as  the  Stitching  on  the  Soles  soon  give  way  and  is  occasioned  as  we 
supjjose  by  the  Threads  being  too  small  for  the  Aul  Hole  &  youl 
please  to  let  the  Tea  Kettles  be  filled  with  quart  Bottle  Corks  and 
send  also  Two  groce  large  Corks  for  the  stone  Bottles  now  wrote  for. 
The  Irish  Linnens  you  sent  me  last  were  packed  in  a  Bale  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  considerable  Damage  by  salt  Water,  I  must  therefore  desire 
for  the  future  that  all  fine  white  Linnens  may  come  out  in  Trunks. 

Please  to  give  Directions  that  the  purple  &  white  printed  Linnens 
may  be  birds  Eye  not  Scollopt  or  Shel’d  w'ork  as  they  are  not  liked 
I  Linn  lens  may  come  out  in  French  Plase  [Please  ?]  to  Give 
Direc[tion] 


[To  be  continued.] 
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FROM  SPOTSYLVANIA  COURTHOUSE  TO  ANDERSON- 
VILLE:  A  DIARY  OF  DARIUS  STARR 

Edited  by  E.  Meriox  Qiuli  er* 

The  text  of  this  diary  was  contributed  by  Howell  Rody  Sto¬ 
vall,  a  resident  of  Leesburg,  Georgia,  but  at  present  a  student 
in  the  University  of  Georgia.  This  diary  has  been  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Stovall  family  for  many  years,  but  Mr.  Stovall  does 
not  know  how  his  ancestors  came  by  it.  It  is  reasonable  to  sur¬ 
mise,  however,  that  because  the  author  of  the  diary  spent  his  la.st 
days  in  the  Andersonville  prison,  which  was  not  very  far  distant 
from  the  home  of  one  of  Mr.  Stovall’s  ancestors,  this  document 
might  easily  have  found  its  way  into  the  possession  of  such  an¬ 
cestor  before  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  not  customary  or  readily 
possible,  in  Northern  or  Southern  prisons,  to  send  to  the  next- 
of-kin  the  possessions  of  prisoners  who  died.  Thus  their  few 
effects  were  destroyed  or  scattered.  This  was  especially  true 
when  Darius  Starr  died,  for  at  that  time,  Shennan  was  deep  in 
his  invasion  of  Georgia,  and  there  was  the  threat  that  he  might 
attempt  to  liberate  the  Andersonville  prisoners. 

The  diary  is  a  three-by-six-inch  booklet,  ready  made,  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  front  flyleaf  is  written  the  owner’s  name:  Sergt. 
Darius  Starr,  Company  F,  Second  Regiment,  U.  S.  Sharpshooters; 
and  “In  care  of’’  William  E.  Starr,  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  was 
his  father.  On  the  flyleaf  at  the  end  of  the  booklet  is  written  again 
the  soldier’s  name  with  the  addition,  “Prisoner  of  W  ar  Camp 
Sumter  Andersonville  Ga.’’ 

Darius  Starr  was  bom  on  October  27,  1842,  the  son  of  William 
Eli  Starr  and  his  wife  Pamelia  Porter  Batchcller  Starr.  His  father 
was  a  teacher  and  accountant,  who  held  various  positions  in  W’est- 

*For  information  concerning  Darius  Starr,  the  editor  wishes  to  thank 
Mrs.  Dorthea  E.  Spears.  Assistant  Librarian,  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Jobe,  Military  Archivist,  The  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  Boston;  and  Mr.  Walter  Hanns,  Superintendent. 
Andersonville  National  Cemetery,  Andersonville.  Ga.  The  most  convenient 
place  to  secure  pertinent  and  reliable  information  on  the  Andersonville 
Prison  is  William  Best  Hesseltlne,  Civil  War  Prisons.  A  Study  in  War  Psy¬ 
chology  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1930),  133-58. 
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borough  and  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Darius  entered  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  from  Westborough  (which  presumably  was  the 
family  homeplace),  and  on  November  4,  1861,  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Junior  Class,  he  volunteered  in  the  unit  to  which 
he  was  attached  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  diary  opens  with  an  entry  for  January  i,  1864,  Starr 
being  then  in  northern  Virginia.  As  these  ready-made  diaries  were 
for  only  one  year,  it  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that  Starr  kept  others 
from  the  beginning  of  his  service,  but  if  there  were  additional  ones 
and  they  have  been  preserved,  the  present  editor  does  not  know 
their  location. 

ILarly  in  January,  Starr  received  a  furlough,  and  from  this  time 
until  about  the  middle  of  March  he  was  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  either  on  furlough  or  on  some  detailed  service.  But  he  was 
back  in  Virginia  in  time  to  take  part  in  General  Grant’s  offensive 
against  Richmond,  beginning  with  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness 
and  soon  continuing  on  into  the  Battle  of  Spotsylvania  Court¬ 
house.  On  May  nth  Starr  was  captured  and  sent  by  railway  to 
Andersonville  prison  in  Georgia,  arriving  there  on  May  29.  Here 
he  remained  until  death  overtook  him  on  September  2.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  nearby,  where  already  many  of  his  com¬ 
rades  lay  and  others  were  to  go  shortly.  His  headboard  bore  the 
number  7606,  then  as  now.  The  last  entry  in  his  diary  was  for 
August  22,  when  he  wrote,  “Am  so  feeble  that  I  can  hardly 
walk.” 

The  Andersonville  prison  (officially  Camp  Sumter)  was  de¬ 
signed  to  take  care  of  the  great  number  of  Federal  prisoners,  who 
were  overcrowding  Libby  Prison  and  Belle  Isle  in  Richmond 
as  well  as  other  Confederate  prisons.  It  was  located  in  south  central 
Georgia,  where  the  climate  was  more  hospitable  than  in  Rich¬ 
mond  and  the  upper  South,  and  also  nearer  the  source  of  food 
supplies.  The  prison  grounds  embraced  twenty-six  acres,  rising 
moderately  from  a  stream  of  clear  water  about  five  feet  wide, 
flowing  through  the  middle.  The  grounds  were  surrounded  by 
a  palisade  of  pine  logs,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  lumber, 
no  barracks  were  ever  constructed.  There  were  only  hospital 
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buildings  and  some  huts  which  the  prisoners  built  for  themselves 
from  discarded  boards  and  logs.  The  rations  were  beef,  bacon, 
commeal,  beans,  rice,  molasses— and  some  soap. 

There  was  great  mortality  among  the  prisoners,  brought  on  by 
a  change  from  customary  food  and  water;  homesickness,  despond¬ 
ency,  and  mental  depression;  disappointment  over  rumored  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners;  terrific  overcrowding;  and  the  lack  of  medical 
supplies,  which  were  made  contraband  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  specific  diseases  were  mostly  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
scurvy.  There  were  12,912  deaths  out  of  a  total  of.45,613  prisoners 
who  were  there  at  one  time  or  another. 

During  May,  the  month  in  which  Starr  arrived,  708  prisoners 
died;  and  during  September,  2,676  comrades  accompanied  Starr 
across  the  river  into  the  great  beyond.  Indeed,  Andersonville  is 
a  pathetic  story— in  fact,  all  war  prisons  had  their  pathos,  not  only 
the  other  Confederate  prisons,  but  also  the  Federal  prisons,  which 
likewise  developed  their  cemeteries  where  Confederate  prisoners 
were  buried— Point  Lookout,  Fort  Delaware,  Elmira,  Camp  Chase, 
Camp  Butler,  Johnson’s  Island,  Camp  Douglas,  Rock  Island,  and 
so  on.  A  Northern  historian,  after  long  and  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  and  study  of  Civil  War  prisons,  came  to  this  conclusion; 
“All  things  considered  the  statistics  show  no  reason  why  the  North 
should  reproach  the  South.  If  we  add  to  one  side  of  the  account 
the  refusal  to  exchange  the  prisoners  and  the  great  resources, 
and  to  the  other  the  distress  of  the  Confederacy  the  balance  struck 
will  not  be  far  from  even.  Certain  it  is  that  no  deliberate  intention 
existed  either  in  Richmond  or  Washington  to  inflict  suffering 
on  captives  more  than  inevitably  accompanied  their  confinement. 
Rather  than  to  charge  either  section  with  inhumanity  it  were 
truer  to  lay  the  burden  on  war,  recalling  in  sympathy  with  their 
import  the  words  of  Sophocles:  — 

‘From  wars  unnumbered  evils  flow 

The  unexhausted  source  of  everv  human  woe.’ 

None  of  the  weird  bitterness  and  charges  of  inhuman  bar¬ 
barities,  which  characterized  the  accounts  of  Andersonville  writ- 

1.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  Vnitad  States  from  the  Compro¬ 
mise  of  1850  (8  vols.,  New  York,  1902-1920),  V,  508. 
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ten  after  the  war,  enter  into  this  simple  diary,  kept  by  an  educated 
and  cultured  prisoner.  The  tragedy  of  Darius  Starr’s  life  is  a  story 
as  sad  and  poignant  now  as  then,  and  one  may  be  excused  for 
shedding  a  tear  now,  almost  a  century  gone  by,  over  the  grave¬ 
stone  bearing  the  number  7606  in  beautiful  but  pathetic  Ander- 
sonville  cemetery. 

Friday,  January  /,  1864.  Weather  fair.  General  celebration  and 
more  than  half  the  regt.  tight.  Saunders  played  it  on  us.  Had  a  first 
rate  supper  with  Jim  &  Spud.  Spud  was  pretty  sick.  Lot  Cummings 
came  back  from  home. 

Saturday,  January  2.  Weather  fair  but  very’  cold.  Report  that  the 
86th  N.  Y.  I.  were  to  start  home  today,  but  instead  of  that  they  went 
on  picket,  but  were  relieved  &  came  back  in  the  evening.  Repon  that 
part  of  his  army  has  been  sent  into  the  Shenandoah  V'^alley.  Consid¬ 
erable  anxiety  about  our  furloughs. 

Sunday,  January  5.  Weather  fair  &  considerably  warmer  than  it 
was  yesterday.  24  recruits  arrived  for  Co.  H.  Teams  sent  to  a  piece 
of  wood  belonging  to  John  M.  Botts^  but  he  had  a  guard  who  would 
not  let  the  wood  be  brought  away.  Blanks  came  for  returns. 

Monday,  January  4.  Reveille  much  earlier  than  usual.  It  began 
to  snow  soon  after.  Made  out  requisitions  for  rifles  for  the  recruits. 
Began  to  make  out  my  returns.  Turned  to  rain  in  the  evening. 

Tuesday,  January  5.  Weather  fair.  Wind  south  in  the  morning,  but 
it  shifted  in  the  day  &  grew  quite  cold.  Our  transportation  papers  are 
all  right  and  are  expiected  by  tomorrow.  Warmer  found  a  rifle  last 
night,  &  this  morning,  it  was  found  to  be  the  one  that  Hamblet  lost 
about  a  week  ago. 

Wednesday,  January  6.  Transportation  papers  came  through  all 
right.  Raffled  for  a  watch  in  order  to  get  our  pay  out  of  Taylor,  and 
our  shanty  won,  &  in  shaking  off,  Denney  won.  A  lot  of  fellows  got 
to  playing  bluff  in  our  shanty,  and  as  I  was  busy,  I  did’t  interfere, 
and  we  made  a  night  of  it.  Weather  cool. 

Tlyursday,  January  7.  Started  for  home  at  7  o’clock  A.  M.,  and 
were  on  the  road  to  Washington  all  day.  Got  in  in  the  evening  &  were 
put  in  the  barracks  but  many  of  us  would  not  stay  there.  Sat  up  all 
night.  Snowed  in  the  night. 

Friday,  January  8.  Stayed  at  Washington  all  day.  Had  a  row  with 
Lot  Cummings  who  was  drunk  all  night  and  was  very  cross  this 

2.  Botts  was  a  well-known  Virginia  Unionist,  whom  the  Confederate  au¬ 
thorities  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  He  was  then  given  per¬ 
mission  to  settle  on  an  estate  in  Culpeper  County.  See  E.  Merton  Coulter, 
The  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861-1865  (Baton  Rouge,  1950),  90. 
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morning,  about  day  light.  He  tried  to  shove  me  away  from  the  stove, 
and  after  several  attempts  I  kicked  him.  He  began  to  threaten  me, 
but  did  not  dare  try  to  carry  out  his  threats. 

Saturday,  January  p.  Started  for  home  in  the  fore-noon.  Left  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  boys  in  Washington.  Reached  N.  Y.  City  late  at  night,  and 
went  to  Frank  Howe’s  to  stop  for  the  night.  Moody,  Williams  &  I 
went  to  a  hotel  to  stop,  after  getting  supper  at  Branches.  [No  entries 
in  diary'  until] 

Thursday,  February  //.  Reported  to  the  Company  at  Concord 
[Mass.]  Were  ordered  to  camp,  but  couldn’t  see  the  point  of  staying 
there. 

Friday,  February  12.  Stayed  at  Concord  all  day. 

Saturday,  February  75.  Started  back  for  the  field.  [No  entries  in 
diary  until] 

Monday,  February  29.  Went  to  Concord  and  was  mustered  for  pay. 

Tuesday,  March  /.  We  were  paid  off  today.  Received  ($50)  fifty 
dollars  of  mv'  bounty.  Due  now  ($290)  two  hundred  &  ninety  dollars. 

Wednesday,  March  2.  Went  to  Hanover  [Mass.]  [No  entries  in 
diary  until] 

Tfjursday,  March  to.  Reported  at  Concord  to  my  company.  Don’t 
know  when  we’ll  start  back  to  the  field. 

Friday,  March  ii.  Stayed  at  Concord  all  day.  Boys  travelling  rather 
hard. 

Saturday,  March  12.  Started  for  Washington.  .About  half  of  our 
company,  with  Capt.  Murr\’,  we  left  at  Manchester  [Mass.]  The  rest 
of  us  kept  on  by'  wav  of  VVorcester  &  the  Allyn’s  Point  boat. 

Sunday,  March  75.  Reached  N.  Y.  Citv'  in  the  fore  noon.  [No  entries 
in  diary  until] 

Tuesday,  May  j.  Weather  fair.  Went  to  the  station,  to  turn  in  some 
stores,  but  Lott  Shaff  wouldn’t  receive  them.  They  are  packing  up 
everything  at  the  station.  Carried  the  stores  back  to  the  regiment, 
and  took  them  over  to  the  Ammunition  train  for  transportation,  but 
he  would  receive  only  one  box  of  them.  Ammunition  train  all  packed 
for  a  move.  Drew  &  issued  ammunition.  Orders  for  us  to  break  camp 
at  eleven  o’clock,  t’night.  Left  camp  at  eleven.  1  got  orders  to  march 
with  the  troops. 

Wednesday,  May  4.  Marched  all  night  &  nearly  all  day.  Camped 
near  Robinson’s  tavern  &  stayed  all  night.  Got  so  Badly  beat  out  that 
I  had  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  our  brigade. 

Thursday,  May  5.  Marched  at  4V2  o’clock.  [This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.]  Went  down  nearly  to  Spotsylvania 
Court  house,  and  part  of  the  column  had  a  brush  with  the  rebs. 
Turned  around  ana  made  for  some  point  in  the  rear.  At  about  three 
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o’clock  P.iM.  we  halted  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  a  fight, 
which  commenced  in  a  short  time.  The  rebels  have  got  no  artillerv'  up, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  much.  The  fight  ended  at  dark.  VVe  got 
the  best  of  it,  and  drove  the  rebs  some  way,  or  rather  they  retired, 
and  we  followed  up.  Weather  fair.  l>av  on  our  arms  during  the  night 
Genl  [Alexander]  Hays  was  killed  today. 

Friday,  May  6.  Weather  fair.  We  were  called  up  at  daylight  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle.  The  fight  commenced  soon  after,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  dark.  What  the  general  result  is,  I  can’t  tell,  but  where 
we  are,  the  rebs  appear  to  have  the  best  of  it.  Our  lines  have  been 
awfully  thinned.  This  is  the  hardest  infantry  fight  that  1  ever  saw. 
The  ground  is  rolling,  and  covered  with  wood,  so  that  neither  ar¬ 
tillery  nor  cavalrv’  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Fell  to  the  rear  at  sun 
set.  Capt.  Smith  is  wounded. 

Saturday,  May  7.  Morning  a  little  cloudy.  No  fighting,  except  now 
and  then  a  scattering  shot  up  to  7  .\.M.  A  brisk  skirmish  commenced 
a  little  before  eleven  o’clock.  Nothing  but  skirmishing  all  day.  Still 
to  the  rear,  keeping  safe,  as  the  Col.  told  me  to  do. 

Suvday,  May  S.  \'erv’  quiet  and  hot.  Once  in  a  while  a  few  shots 
fired,  till  about  eleven  o’clock  when  there  was  something  of  a  skirm¬ 
ish  cannonading  on  the  left.  [This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Battle  of 
Spotsylvania  Courthouse.] 

Monday,  May  9.  Perfectly  still.  Don’t  know  what  it  can  mean.  I’m 
afraid  the  army  has  moved,  and  I  can’t  tell  which  way.  Still  in  the 
rear,  and  wish  I  was  at  home.  I  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  for  a 
discharge.  Almost  made  up  my  mind  to  wound  myself;  &  then  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  would  not.  Weather  warm.  Cannonading  on  the  left, 
in  the  afternoon.  Went  back  to  the  hospt.  &  found  that  our  men  were 
in  charge  there. 

Tuesday,  May  10.  VV'eather  warm  &  pleasant.  Don’t  know  whether 
to  tr\’  &  find  the  regiment,  or  not.  Wait,  of  the  9th  N.Y.L.M.,  has 
shot-off  one  of  his  ringers.  Hard  fighting  in  the  direction  of  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  or  a  little  south  of  there.  I  can’t  tell  which,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  A  few  drops  of  rain  fell  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  May  n.  Morning  slightly  Hazy.  Undertook  to  leave 
the  hospt.  &  regain  the  troops,  but  was  caught  by  the  rebel  cavalry 
&  carried  off.  They  took  me  to  Shady  Grove  to  turn  me  over  to 
another  squad,  but  couldn’t  do  it,  and  so  they  carried  me  back  quite 
a  distance  &  kept  me  over  night.  My  captors  were  from  the  ist  N.C. 
Cavalry.  Weather  cloudy  &  some  rain.  Not  much  fighting. 

Thursday,  May  12.  Weather  rainy  nearly  all  day.  Hard  fighting 
all  day.  Was  taken  to  Col  White’s  head  qrs.  &  turned  over  to  him, 
&  he  sent  me  to  Gen.  Hampton’s  head  qrs.  &  turned  over  to  his  provost 
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guard,  where  we  were  kept  through  the  day.  Drew  rations  of  hard 
bread  &  bacon  in  the  evening.  Hard  bread  not  quite  so  good  as  theirs 
is  generally,  but  I  like  it  better  than  ours,  perhaps  it  is  only  the 
change.  Reports  are  continually  coming  back  that  our  boys  are 
being  whipped.  They  searched  me  for  papers  but  found  none  but 
private  papers  of  no  account  to  any  body  but  myself. 

Friday,  May  i^.  Morning  cloudy,  with  some  rain.  We  were  kept 
in  the  same  place  all  day,  till  sun  down,  and  then  we  were  sent  off 
about  three  miles.  Rained  hard  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

Saturday,  May  14.  In  the  morning  we  were  robbed  of  evervthing 
that  our  guards  could  find  on  us,  except  our  clothes,  &  sent  to  the 
place  where  all  our  prisoners  are  kept.  The  rebels  appear  to  be  afraid 
to  send  us  to  Richmond  &  to  have  no  rations  to  give  us.  Even  my 
[haversack]  has  been  taken  from  me.  I  may  have  a  chance  to  square 
accounts  some  time.  Met  George  Farr,  he  says  that  Wm.  Palmer 
was  wounded  last  week  Friday,  and  he  thinks  that  he  is  dead.  John 
Kerr,  of  Co.  A,  is  a  prisoner.  He  says  that  Capt.  Buxton  is  dead. 
Another  squad  of  prisoners  have  been  brought  in  this  evening.  Drew 
rations  in  the  evening.  Cleared  up  in  the  evening. 

Sunday,  May  /j.  Began  to  rain  again  before  morning.  Lay  still 
nearly  all  day.  Drew’  rations  in  the  afternoon  and  then  we  were 
started  off.  It  is  understood  for  Gordonsville.  .Marched  till  dark. 
Just  before  dark  we  forded  a  stream,  and  got  nicely  wet  and  had 
to  sleep  so.  I  should  think  that  we  had  marched  about  ten  miles. 

Monday,  May  16.  Started  at  day-light,  and  marched  ’till  nearly  noon, 
when  we  halted  for  dinner.  Weather  fair  all  the  fore-noon  but  it 
clouded  up  and  began  to  rain  again  at  noon.  Rained  hard  for  quite 
a  time  and  then  cleared  up.  Roads  quite  bad  after  the  rain.  Halted 
a  little  before  sun  set.  Nothing  to  eat,  all  day  and  some  distance  to 
march  in  the  morning.  Had  a  cup  of  coffee  before  going  to  bed,  and 
felt  much  better. 

Tuesday,  May  i~.  Started  at  o’clock  and  marched  to  Gordons¬ 
ville,  a  distance  of  about  a  dozen  miles,  and  hauled  up  there.  Traded 
my  pen  &  holder  for  food.  We  were  kept  at  G.  all  the  rest  of  the 
day,  without  rations,  and  as  I  understood  that  they  take  all  razors 
away,  I  traded  mine  off.  We  were  all  searched,  and  our  names  taken, 
and  w’e  were  sent  over  to  a  little  sjxit  near  the  depot,  in  the  evening. 
Expect  to  be  sent  away  tomorrow.  A  ver\’  little  rain  in  the  afternoon. 

Wednesday,  May  18.  Weather  fair,  although  it  sprinkled  a  very 
little  in  the  morning.  Drew'  rations  in  the  morning,  &  cooked  them. 
A  number  of  men  &  boys  have  been  around  trading  ever  since  we 
reached  this  place.  Rained  a  great  part  of  the  afternoon.  In  the  even- 
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ing  a  part  of  the  boys  were  sent  off,  and  the  rest  of  us  were  sent 
in  another  train  about  midnight.* 

Thursday y  May  /p.  On  the  road  all  night;  and  reached  Lynchburg 
a  little  before  noon.  We  were  marched  up  onto  a  very  high  hill,  and 
into  a  ravine,  where  we  found  the  rest  of  the  boys.  We  have  been 
divided  into  squads  of  one  hundred.  Ours  is  under  ist  Sergt  Moses 
of  the  22nd  N.  Y.  Cavalry.  Drew  rations  just  at  night.  Rations  are 
much  better  here  than  they  have  been  elsewhere.  The  hard  bread 
was  hardly  cold  when  it  was  issued.  For  a  wonder  it  hasn’t  rained 
t’day. 

Friday,  May  20.  Weather  fair.  We  were  routed  out  at  5  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  marched  to  the  railroad,  and  took  cars,  for  Dan¬ 
ville,  we  suppose.  Reached  Burkeville  Junct.  about  three  o’clock  P.M. 
and  waited  there  about  two  hours.  We  then  changed  cars  and  started 
for  Danville.*  No  rations  today  and  the  country  looks  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  would  be  raised  in  these  parts  this  year. 

Satmday,  May  21.  Weather  fair.  Reached  Danville  at  about  8  o’clock 
A.M.  and  were  put  in  an  old  store  house  for  a  prison.  Quite  a  decent 
place,  considering  what  we  have  been  through  within  the  last  week. 
The  guard  shot  one  of  the  boys  for  looking  out  at  the  window, 
killing  him  instantly.  Drew  rations,  and  quite  large  ones  to;  bean 
soup  for  dinner.  Report  that  w  e  are  going  to  Georgia  tomorrow'.  Drew 
rations  for  tomorrow. 

Sunday,  May  22.  Weather  fair  and  quite  warm.  The  guards  say 
that  we  are  certainly  going  away  at  11  o’clock  today.  (12  o’clock). 
We  haven’t  started  yet,  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  it,  but  another  lot 
of  prisoners  have  been  brought  into  town  &  confined  in  another 
store  house.  1  suppose  they  are  the  ones  we  left  at  Lynchburg.  Re¬ 
port  that  we  are  to  start  for  Georgia  at  5  o’clock  .\.M.  tomorrow. 
Drew  rations  just  at  dark.  Part  of  the  ration  is  hard  bread. 

Monday,  May  2^.  8  Vi  o’clock.  Weather  pleasant  &  quite  warm. 
Didn’t  go  at  5  o’clock,  and  no  signs  of  starting  today.  Began  to  study 
short-hand  writing.  Ordered  to  pack  up  in  the  morning  but  did  not 
go.  Packed  up  &  started  at  about  2  o’clock.  Cars  started  at  about 
20  minutes  past  3  o’clock.®  25  men  were  put  on  top  of  each  car,  and 
1  was  among  them.  Travelled  till  we  got  about  half  way,  and  then 
stopped  for  a  long  time.  Went  to  sleep  while  the  cars  were  waiting. 

Tuesday,  May  24.  When  I  awoke  we  were  in  Greensboro,  N.  C., 

3.  He  went  on  the  Orange  ft  Alexandria  Railroad  to  Lynchburg.  For  a 
railroad  map  of  the  Confederacy  see  Robert  C.  Black,  III,  The  Railroada  of 
the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill,  1952). 

4.  He  went  from  Lynchburg  on  the  South  Side  Railroad  to  Burkeville 
Junction,  where  he  boarded  the  Richmond  ft  Danville  train  for  Danville. 

5.  He  traveled  on  thf  Piedmont  Railroad  to  Greensboro. 
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where  we  changed  cars  between  5  &  6  o’clock.  V\'ere  packed,  60 
men  in  a  small  box  car,  none  allowed  on  top,  and  part  had  no  room  to 
sit-down,  &  vet  some  w'ere  hoggish  enough  to  lie  down,  and  wouldn’t 
sit  up  till  they  were  driven  up!  Started  at  20  minutes  past  H  o’clock" 
Moved  much  faster  than  we  have  moved  on  anv  Southern  R.  R.  be¬ 
fore.  Expect  to  go  to  Charlottle]  today,  a  distance  of  95  miles.  Passed 
through  High  Point  at  10  minutes  of  10  o’clock,  &  Thomasville, 
where  there  is  a  female  seminar\’  at  10:40,  Salisbur\'  at  1  %  o’clock. 
Heavy  but  ver\'  short  showers  just  after  leaving  Salisbury  Reached 
Charlotte  at  about  6  o’clock  P.M.  Got  out  of  the  cars  &  went  into 
a  field,  washed,  &  then  we  marched  about  a  mile  &  stopped  in  a  field. 
Drew  rations  in  the  evening.  Some  gouging  about  it.  Rain  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 

Wednesday,  May  ay.  Were  put  on  board  the  cars  between  5  &  6 
o’clock  A.M.’  Rode  on  top  of  a  boxcar.  Started  at  6-20  after  going 
a  short  distance,  stopped  &  waited  ’till  7-25.  Crossed  the  river  into 
S.C.  before  10  o’clock  A.M.  Reached  Chester  at  11-45  Winns- 

boro  just  before  3  o’clock  P.M.  Got  smashed  up  here,  a  few  men 
hurt,  and  all  were  unloaded  &  marched  through  town  &  camped  in 
a  field.  Lay  there  ’till  just  before  dark  &  then  got  on  the  cars  again. 
The  engine  of  another  train  was  smashed  up  ahead  of  us  and  delayed  us 
all  night.  Had  the  cholic  in  the  night  and  went  out  of  the  car  & 
found  that  I  had  a  diarhora  | diarrhoea].  |No  entries  in  diar\-  until] 

Saturday,  May  2H.  Those  damned  conscripts  were  relieved  in  the 
morning,  and  a  firstrate  set  of  fellows  were  put  on  guard  over  us. 
Weather  hot  as  Tophet.  Mv  Diarhora  is  much  better.  Drew  rations 
in  the  after-noon;  &  started  a  little  past  3  o’clock.  Better  R.  R.  &  cars 
than  we  have  been  on  before,  &  w’e  move  faster.  Reached  29  mile 
station  at  yVi  o’clock.  Stetson  meet  with  an  accident  just  before  we 
reached  this  place.  Kept  going  all  night. 

Sunday,  May  29.  Weather  ^ir  &  warm.  Reached  Macon  at  5  .\.M. 
Reached  Ford  |Fort]  V’alley  at  7-55,  Andersonville  at  9-55."  Got  out 
of  the  cars  &  were  marched  to  the  camp;  were  kept  outside  for  a 
long  time,  taking  our  names  &  dividing  us  into  squads.  Prettv  hard 
looking  place,  but  I  suppose  it  is  as  good  as  thev  can  conveniently 
make  it.  Found  Sergt.  Colby  &  Walt,  Darren,  Bartlett  &  Drew 
rations  in  the  evening.  Big  fuss  of  it,  and  some  didn’t  get  anything. 

Monday,  May  yo.  Weather  hot.  Squad  was  divided  into  messes,  and 

6.  He  was  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  now. 

7.  This  was  the  Charlotte  &  South  Carolina  Railroad  on  which  he  rode 
to  Columbia.  Thence  to  Macon,  Ga.,  he  was  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
to  Augusta,  the  Augusta  &  Savannah  to  Millen,  and  then  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railroad. 

8.  He  traveled  on  the  Southwestern  Railroad  to  Andersonville. 
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I  put  in  charge  of  a  mess  of  i8  men.  Another  crowd  of  prisoners 
came  in  on  the  cars  in  the  fore  noon.  Put  up  a  shantv\  Drew  rations 
&  got  a  pretty  good  ration  myself.  Rumor  that  we  are  to  be  exchanged 
soon.  Don’t  credit  it.  Saw  little  Powers,  one  of  the  S.  R.  S.  bov’s,  who 
belongs  to  the  34th  Mass.  He  is  well. 

Tuesday,  May  5/.  Weather  hot.  Farr  &  I  went  to  the  brook  at  day 
light  &  bathed.  Felt  much  better.  Sewed  some  buttons  on  my  clothes. 

Wednesday,  June  /.  Morning  fair.  Shower  in  the  after-noon. 

Thursday,  June  2.  Morning  fair.  Rain  in  the  after-noon  &  evening. 
Began  to  make  me  a  hat  of  pine  boughs.  A  lot  of  sailors  came  in  & 
pitched  their  tent  at  the  end  of  ours. 

Friday,  June  5.  Weather  fair  till  just  at  night;  &  then  we  had  a  hard 
shower.  Got  my  rations  issued  just  in  season  to  keep  them  &  myself 
dry.  VV^rote  to  father,  informing  him  where  I  am. 

Saturday,  June  4.  Rainy  all  day.  Concluded  that  1  couldn’t  make 
a  hat  in  any  shape,  with  a  round  top,  &  so  I  ripped  it  out  &  sewed 
it  flat. 

Sunday,  June  y.  Rain  in  the  after-noon.  Farr  &  1  went  to  the  brook 
&  bathed  in  the  fore-noon,  &  when  we  got  back  to  the  tent  I  was 
quite  sick.  Had  a  fever  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  rested  quite  poorly 
in  the  night. 

Monday,  June  6.  Some  rain.  I  am  very  weak,  from  the  effects  of 
the  fever  which  I  had  yesterday. 

Tuesday,  June  7.  Weather  fair  most  of  the  day.  Rain  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  a  little  in  the  night.  Parr  has  the  diarhora  quite  badly.  I  am 
much  better.  Went  to  the  brook  &  bathed  just-before  it  began  to  rain 
&  also  got  covered  with  verv^  large  lice. 

Wednesday,  June  8.  Weather  threatening  in  the  morning,  but  clear¬ 
ed  up  in  the  fore  noon.  Rested  very  poorly  last  night.  Got  rations 
issued  just  as  it  began  to  rain,  and  had  a  nice  time  cutting  it  up  &  dis¬ 
tributing  it. 

Thursday,  June  9.  Weather  fair  most  of  the  day.  Two  heavy  show¬ 
ers  in  the  afternoon.  Moved  over  to  the  Southside  of  the  camp,  with  F. 
Folansbee.  Have  a  diarhora,  but  hope  it  isn’t  going  to  be  bad.  Drew- 
raw  rations,  and  have  no  wood  to  cook  with. 

Friday,  June  to.  Weather  fair  most  of  the  day.  Sprinkled  a  little 
in  the  after-noon.  Like  my  new  quarters  first-rate.  Charley  Spooner 
came  over  to  see  me  in  the  after-noon.  Drew  raw  rations,  but  got  no 
salt. 

Saturday,  June  it.  W'eather  hot  till  nearly  night  when  it  began  to 
rain.  Got  a  splendid  ration  of  meat,  with  a  good  soup  bone  in  it. 
Drew  wood,  and  now-  I  had  as  lieve  have  raw-  rations  as  cooked. 

Sunday,  June  12.  Weather  cloudy  &  quite  confortable.  Made  soup 
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&  dumplings  in  the  fore-noon  &  Follansbee  &  1  had  a  good  meal.  More 
prisoners  brought  in  at  about  2  o’clock.  Went  to  the  brook  &  bathed 
just  at  day-light  in  the  morning.  Rain  in  the  after-noon,  just  as  we 
were  drawing  rations.  Heavy  shower  in  the  evening.  Drew  nothing 
but  raw  rice  &  bacon. 

Monday,  June  i^.  Rained  a  little  all  night.  Rainy  all  day.  A  regular 
Northeaster.  Can  hardly  keep  comfortable.  How  I  pity  the  poor  fel¬ 
lows  who  have  no  shelter.  Drew  raw  rice  again.  Worked  a  little  on 
my  hat. 

Tuesday,  June  14.  Rained  all  night,  a  drizzly  N.E.  Storm.  Made 
soup  with  com  meal  dumplings,  &  finished  our  breakfast  at  dinner 
time.  Report  that  Sherman  has  taken  Atlanta  &  40,000  prisoners.  Don’t 
credit  it.  [Sherman  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  River.] 

Wednesday,  June  75.  Sprinkled  some.  Sun  shone  in  the  last  part 
of  the  afternoon.  About  1 100  more  prisiners  brought  in  from  Rich¬ 
mond.  Report  all  going  on  prosperously  with  our  army.  Report  in 
the  morning  that  Grant  had  surrendered  with  80,000  men.  Report  is 
rediculous.  No  news  of  a  parole.  Drew  raw  rice  again,  &  traded  it  for 
bread.  Boys  from  our  regt  report  Capt.  Murry  dangerously  wounded, 
and  only  four  officers  left,  Kennedy,  Brown,  &  Boniferd  killed. 

Thursday,  June  16.  Morning  cloudy.  Frank  has  a  bad  diarhora.  Be¬ 
gan  to  sprinkle  at  about  noon.  Cooked  a  little  rice  &  we  had  a  verv’ 
light  dinner.  Another  lot  of  about  eleven  hundred  Yankees  came  in 
this  after-noon.  They  don’t  bring  any  news.  Talk  about  paroling  has 
about  played  out. 

Friday,  June  77.  Another  rainy  day.  It  seems  as  though  it  rained 
all  the  time  in  Georgia.  Drew  raw  meal  again.  What  we  are  to  do 
if  we  don’t  get  wood  soon,  I  have  no  idea.  Frank  had  a  bad  diarhora 
today,  &  is  quite  sick.  This  is  the  seventeenth  day  that  it  has  rained 
this  month.  Couldn’t  sleep  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  &  had  to  get 
up  &  go  to  the  sink  in  the  rain, 

Saturday,  June  18.  Another  rainy  morning.  Cleared  up  so  that  we 
have  seen  the  sun  several  times  today.  Went  to  sleep  in  the  fore-noon, 
and  slept  till  about  3  o’clock,  P.M.  .More  Yankees  brought  in,  in  the 
after-noon.  New  arrangement  about  wood;  six  men  detailed  from  a 
squad,  to  go  out  every  day. 

Sunday,  June  7p.  Cloudy  but  no  rain  in  the  fore-noon.  Quite  warm. 
V’ery  heavy  showers  commenced  a  little  before  3  o’clock  P.M.  About 
a  thousand  more  Yankees  came  in  this  afternoon, 

Monday,  June  20.  Cloudy  most  of  the  fore-noon.  Commenced  to 
rain  at  2-5  o’clock  P.M,,  and  rained  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  Meal  very 
sour.  Didn’t  get  our  meat,  but  will  tomorrow  morning.  No  roll  call 
this  morning. 
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Tuesday,  June  21.  Morning  warm,  but  some  clouds.  Drew  our  meat 
this  morning.  A  lot  more  of  Yankees  came  in  this  after-noon.  One 
of  the  118  Pa.  was  shot  just  at  dusk  for  stepping  inside  the  dead  lines 
in  passing  from  the  sink  to  his  tent.  A  little  rain  in  the  after-noon. 

Wednesday,  June  22.  Morning  warm  &  pleasant.  Frank  &  I  got  up 
early  &  remodeled  our  tent,  &  then  baked  com  cake  for  breakfast. 
Sprinkled  a  few  drops  in  the  after-noon. 

Thursday,  Jtme  2^.  Weather  quite  hot.  No  rain.  A  lot  of  Yankees 
were  brought  in  in  the  after-noon.  Drew  fresh  beef. 

Friday,  June  24.  Weather  fair  &  hot  as  Tophet.  A  few  more  Yankees 
were  brought  in  today.  Drew  fresh  beef  again  &  Frank  drew  raw 
bacon. 

Saturday,  June  2y.  Morning  foggy  until  about  7  o’clock,  when  the 
sun  came  out  very  w  arm. 

Sunday,  June  26.  Weather  hot  as  Tophet.  Some  wind  blowing,  but 
not  enough  to  cool  the  air.  They  are  increasing  our  rations,  but  no 
vegetables  nor  wheat-flour. 

Monday,  June  27.  Weather  hot.  Yankees  came  in  but  we  could 
find  out  no  news  from  them. 

Tuesday,  Jtme  28.  Weather  fair  &  hot.  A  little  wind  blowing.  Very 
heavy  shower  in  the  evening,  &  considerable  rain  in  the  night.  Another 
lot  of  prisoners  brought  in  &  among  them.  Tower  of  Co.  H,  who  re¬ 
ports  Capt  Murry  well  &  comdg.  Regt. 

Wednesday,  June  29.  Cloudy  most  of  the  day,  but  the  sun  was  hot 
when  it  did  shine.  Several  showers  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  clearing 
out  the  raiders*  this  after-noon,  a  good  thing,  &  I  hope  it  will  be  done 
effectually. 

Thursday,  June  50.  Weather  hot,  shower  in  the  after-noon.  The 
boys  are  still  clearing  out  the  raiders.  A  jury  has  been  drawn  from 
the  squad  Sergeant  to  try  them,  and  the  Dutch  Capt.*®  says  that  their 
sentences  shall  be  carried  out. 

Friday,  July  i.  Weather  fair  &  warm.  The  new’  stockade  is  done, 
and  all  the  detachments  above  48  have  been  moved  into  it:  I  have 

9.  A  gang  of  prisoners,  largely  from  New  York  City,  began  stealing  from 
their  fellow-prisoners  and  carrying  out  other  depredations;  and  in  these 
activities,  they  did  not  refrain  from  murder.  The  prison  authorities  gave 
permission  to  the  prisoners  to  form  an  organization  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion.  The  ring-leaders  were  arrested,  tried  by  a  Jury,  found  guilty,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  hang.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  against  six  on  July  11.  Their 
graves  are  to  this  day  separated  from  the  main  cemetery  where  other  pris¬ 
oners  were  buried. 

10.  This  was  Henry  Wirz,  who  had  command  of  the  interior  of  the  prison. 
After  the  war  Wirz  was  arrested,  given  a  military  trial,  and  hanged.  He 
was  falsely  accused  of  bringing  on  the  death  of  many  of  the  prisoners,  an 
accusation  which  today  is  dismissed  as  an  outcome  of  war  hysteria. 
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swapped  into  the  i6th.  There  is  much  more  room  now,  &  the  air  is 
much  better.  One  year  ago  today,  the  Gettysburg  fight  commenced. 

Saturday,  July  2.  Morning  fair  &  warm.  The  Dutchman  that  I  swap¬ 
ped  with  has  come  back  to  his  detachment  and  I’m  afraid  that  I  shall 
have  to  move  over  into  the  new  stockade  but  1  shall  not  until  I  am 
obliged  to  do  so. 

Sunday,  July  5.  Weather  very  warm.  Roll  call  commenced  in  the 
morning  &  lasted  nearly  all  day,  so  that  we  got  no  rations;  I  suppose 
it  was  done  because  tomorrow  is  independence  day.  Have  had  quite 
a  high  fever  nearly  all  day. 

Monday,  July  4.  Morning  fair  &  very  warm.  Drums  beat  for  roll 
call  in  the  morning,  but  we  had  none:  instead  of  it  the  Sergeants  of 
Squads  had  to  send  in  new  rolls  of  their  squads.  They  are  remodelling 
the  squads,  &  the  Q.M.  says  we’ll  get  no  rations  ’till  it  is  completed. 
Pretty  hard,  but  we  are  compelled  to  submit.  I  hope  that  I  may  live 
to  see  our  loved  New  England  again,  but  the  show'  for  it  is  not  any 
too  good.  Several  quite  heavy  show-ers  in  the  afternoon.  Got  rations 
in  the  evening.  Gloomiest  fourth  of  July  that  1  ever  passed.  Have 
felt  much  better  today  than  I  did  yesterday. 

Tuesday,  July  5,  Weather  fair  &  ver\'  warm.  The  number  of  my 
detachment  has  been  changed  to  42.  What  the  object  of  this  change 
is,  I  do  not  know. 

Wednesday,  July  6.  Weather  ver\'  pleasant  &  comfortable  today; 
a  fine  breeze  blowing.  Have  got  Frank’s  hat  nearly  done,  and  will 
finish  it  tomorrow'  if  circumstances  are  favorable.  A  few'  new'  prison¬ 
ers  were  brought  in  in  the  afternoon,  and  Frank  got  a  paper.  The 
most  that  we  could  make  out  of  the  paper,  was  that  [Gen.  Gideon  J.] 
Pillow'  had  been  sent  to  Sherman’s  rear  &  had  got  badly  whipped; 
and  that  Johnson  w  as  retreating,  &  our  boys  occupy  Marietta. 

Tlrursday,  July  7.  Morning  warm  &  fair.  Diarhora  started  me  to  the 
sink  as  soon  as  I  got  up,  and  I  passed  some  blood. 

Friday,  July  S.  Weather  very  warm.  Sold  my  watch  key  &  bought 
a  pair  of  cotton  drawers  &  a  piece  of  tobacco.  Could  get  only  a  dollar 
for  the  key  although  it  is  worth  much  more. 

Saturday,  July  p.  Morning  fair,  and  most  of  the  day  ver\'  warm. 
Heavy  rain  in  the  after-noon.  A  squad  of  prisoners  came  in  in  the 
after-noon  from  the  Arm\’  of  the  Potomac;  amongst  them  a  lot  of  our 
bov’s:  Hunt,  Moreton,  Loree,  Wilcox,  Peabody,  McCauley. 

Sunday,  July  10.  Weather  fair  &  verv'  hot.  Another  lot  of  Yankees 
have  been  brought  in  today. 

Monday,  Jidy  //.  Morning  cloudy  &  cool.  Quite  heavy  shower  in 
the  afternoon.  A  gallows  has  been  erected  in  the  street  to  hang  the 
raiders  who  murdered  a  man  a  short  time  ago.  4  o’clock  P.M.,  the 
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cords  have  just  been  fastened  to  the  beam.  More  Yankees  have  been 
brought  in  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  They  report  Petersbg. 
(Petersburg,  Va.]  [This  was  a  mistake.]  in  our  possession.  Six  murder¬ 
ers  mounted  the  scaffold  at  4  Vi  o’clock  P.M.  One  broke  loose  as  he 
was  mounting,  but  was  recaptured  and  taken  back.  The  trap  fell  at 
5  o’clock,  when  one  rope  broke;  the  others  held  &  the  men  were 
launched  into  eternity.  The  man  who  fell  was  immediately  hung  up 
again.  [No  entries  in  diary  until] 

Sunday,  July  77.  Morning  fair  &  cool.  Last  night,  Joe  gave  the  wood 
belonging  to  the  whole  squad,  to  two  or  three  men.  This  morning 
1  proposed  Sergt  Nelson  for  the  Squad,  instead  of  joe,  &  he  was 
elected  unanimously.  I  have  taken  charge  of  the  sick  list,  and  got  an 
extra  ration  for  it.  Weather  comfortable  all  day.  When  it  was  time 
for  the  sick,  not  a  man  came  over,  but  I  got  them  prescribed  for. 

Monday,  July  18.  Morning  cool.  [No  entries  in  diary  until] 

Sunday,  July  24.  Morning  cold  but  pleasant.  Quite  comfortably 
cool  all  day.  Went  to  the  gate  with  the  sick,  &  waited  ’till  about  1 1 
o’clock,  when  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  no  sick  call, 
false  information  for  there  was  one.  My  sores  bothered  me  very  much 
in  the  evening.  Drew  rice  &  fresh  beef. 

Monday,  July  2^.  Morning  cold  but  pleasant.  Diarhora  quite  bad, 
and  I  feel  very  weak.  Danl.  is  14  years  old  today  [probably  his  broth¬ 
er];  I  wish  I  was  where  I  could  give  him  a  birthday  present  &  spank¬ 
ing.  Have  been  trv  ing  to  sell  my  watch  for  some  time,  but  have  not 
succeeded  yet.  Am  going  to  try  to  get  detailed.  Regulators  out  in 
heavy  force;  1  guess  some  of  the  raiders  are  raising  the  deyil  again. 
Asked  the  steward  to  try  &  get  me  detailed. 

Tuesday,  July  26.  Morning  cool.  Up  early  and  had  a  good  wash  in 
the  brook  &  washed  my  drawers.  Asked  the  doctor  to  get  me  detailed. 
St)ld  my  watch  and  had  a  good  supper.  Quite  warm  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  A  slight  shower  in  the  last  part  of  the  day. 

Wedfiesday,  July  .27.  Night  much  warmer  than  the  last  few  have 
been.  Didn’t  sleep  at  all  ’till  after  midnight.  Up  in  the  morning  and 
had  a  good  wash  w  ith  soap.  Day  warm  &  sultry.  Shower  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  C»ot  some  ointment,  and  put  it  on  my  sores  which  made  them 
much  easier,  so  that  I  slept  quite  well. 

Thursday,  July  28.  Weather  quite  warm.  [No  entries  in  diary  until] 

Thursday,  Au^st  4.  Weather  verv'  warm.  Reports  of  a  speedy 
exchange  still  flying.  Hope  they  are  true,  but  I  don’t  put  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  them.  Sold  some  meal  &  bought  some  beans  &  had  a  pretty 
good  meal  out  of  it. 

Friday,  Augitst  y.  Morning  very  comfortable.  No  sick  call.  Reports 
about  a  parole  &  exchange,  flying;  but  no  dependance  can  be  placed 
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in  them.  No  wood  so  I  had  to  trade  some  tobacco  for  some.  [No 
entries  in  diary  until] 

Wednesday,  August  ij.  Haven’t  been  at  all  well  for  a  long  time, 
&  haven’t  kept  up  my  diary.  There  has  been  much  talk  about  an 
exchange  but  it  seems  to  amount  to  nothing.  I  feel  much  better  & 
stronger  today.  Weather  very  warm. 

Tl^sday,  August  i8.  Weather  very  warm.  Didn’t  attend  roll  call 
today,  but  got  Stetson  to  the  hospt.  Don’t  feel  to  well  today  as  I  did 
yesterday,  but  am  better  than  usual.  [No  entries  until] 

Saturday,  August  20.  Weather  fair  most  of  the  day.  Rain  in  the 
afternoon. 

Sunday,  August  21.  Morning  cloudy.  Slight  shower  in  the  fore-noon. 

Monday,  August  22.  Weather  fair  &  warm.  Am  so  feeble  that  1  can 
hardly  walk.  Hope  I  am  not  going  to  break  down.  Drew  rice  &  mo- 
losses  [?].  Got  much  better  rations  [of  food?]  than  usual.  [This  was 
the  last  entiy  in  his  diary.  Eleven  days  later  he  died.] 


MARRIAGE  RECORDS  OF  LIBERl'Y  COUNTV , 
GEORGIA,  1785-1895 

Abstracted  by  Bess  D.  Stanley* 

Part  I 

These  marriage  records  were  abstracted  from  unbound  mar¬ 
riage  bonds  and  licenses  in  the  Liberty  County  Courthouse,  Hines- 
ville,  Georgia.  The  names  were  copied  as  they  were  spelled  on 
the  bonds,  often  barely  legible  and  often  spelled  differently  on 
the  same  bond.  Sometimes  the  marriages  were  performed  before 
the  licenses  were  issued.  The  first  date  given  in  the  abstracts  is 
the  date  of  the  license  or  bond;  the  second  is  the  date  of  marriage. 
The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  these  abstracts  with  the 
meaning  indicated:  S— spinster;  W— widow;  C.  I.  C.— clerk  of  In¬ 
ferior  ^urt;  J.  I.  C.— justice  of  Inferior  Court;  J.  P.— Justice  of 
Peace;  M.  G.— Minister  of  God  or  Gospel. 

The  names  of  both  men  and  women  are  given  in  alphabetical 
order,  but  complete  information  is  given  only  under  the  man’s 
name. 

•Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Stanley  of  Savannah.  Georgia. 
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Samuel  Harville  was  a  Justice  of  Inferior  Court,  Liberty  Coun¬ 
ty,  Georgia,  for  many  years  di^ring  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  His  love  of  life  and  sense  of  humor  caused  him 
to  write  rhymes  on  many  of  the  marriage  records  of  that  period. 
The  following  are  some  examples  of  his  versifying; 

The  lord  preserve  the  youths  above 
and  help  them  to  preserve  their  love 
in  union  live,  and  when  they  die 
escort  them  to  the  joys  on  high. 

Ah,  love  it  is  a  pleasing  theme 

the  fairest  ornament  of  time 

and  it  through  all  nature  run 

from  pole  to  pole  through  every  clime. 

Omnipenance  has  clearly  shown 
That  man  ought  not  to  be  alone 
then  make  a  chyce  and  act  your  part 
Ye  drone,  ye  indolent  in  heart. 

A  course  loaf  when  eat  at  home 
in  love,  in  peace  and  joy 
is  worth  rich  rubies  of  the  east 
&  all  its  goulden  towys. 

Young  virtous  youths  when  they  are  join 
they  live  like  beasts  and  die  like  swine. 

November  the  19th  by  Candle  light,  the  above  confirmed  and  let 
all  night 

I  took  mv  leave,  and  others  fled  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  went  to  bed. 

I.ord  help  this  married  pair  to  dwell 
in  gentle  themes  of  Love 
and  when  they  die,  may  they  be  blest 
With  Joys  in  heaven  above  etc. 

A  union  of  hand;  and  not  of  hearts; 

Is  apt  to  cause  the  same  to  part. 

Oh  may  they  live  in  wisdom  ways 

peace  and  friendship  all  their  days 
.\nd  when  they  die  may  they  be  blest 
with  lasting  Joys  eternal  Rest. 
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The  above  consumated  by  me  the  2nd  Jan.  1817. 

Sami  Harville,  J.P.L.C. 

[L.C.  denotes  Libertv  ('oiintv.]’ 

The  foll(Kving  sketch  of  Savmel  Harville  veas  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  Davis  Cate,  of  Sea  Island,  Georgia,  a  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  Harville. 

Samuel  Harville  (born  between  1770-1780)  was  descended 
from  a  family  that  moved  down  the  coast  from  Virginia  to  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  North  Carolina,  and  then  to  W  arren  County, 
Georgia.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Harville  and  Susanna  (Mitchell) 
Harville,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Mitchell  and  Celia 
(Batts)  Mitchell. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century  Samuel  Harville  moved  to  Lib¬ 
erty  County,  Georgia,  where  he  was  married  January  2,  1804 
to  Rebecca  Hodge.  To  this  union  were  born  nine  children. 

In  1803  Samuel  Harville  was  named  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Cassel’s  District,  No,  17.  In  1821  he  was  named  a  Justice  of  the 
Inferior  Court  and  he  held  these  positions  until  his  removal  from 
Liberty  County  in  1835. 

In  1830  he  took  the  census  of  Liberty  County.  At  the  close  of 
the  census  he  added  this  paragraph: 

Liberty  County  is  situated,  lying  and  being  in  the  State  of  Cieorgia, 
bounded  Easterly  by  the  .\tlantic  Ocean,  Southwardly  by  McIntosh 
and  Appling  Counties,  Westerly  by  Tatnall  County,  and  North¬ 
easterly  by  Br\'an  County,  about  sixty-eight  miles  in  length  and 
twenty-four  miles  in  breadth  with  harmony  prevailing  among  the 
citizens.  Order  and  industry,  with  liberality  of  sentiments  and  charit¬ 
ableness  of  disposition  prevails  as  far  I  am  able  to  judge  throughout 
the  County  with  few  exceptions.  Altho  this  note  has  not  been  required 
by  law  yet  it  might  not  be  improper  or  at  least  I  hope  it  will  do  no 
harm.  In  travelling  fifty-two  days  in  this  County  on  strict  inquirx’ 
I  found  five  old  defenders  of  Independence  who  say  that  they  were 
active  soldiers  in  gaining  our  liberties.  I  mark'*  R  S  against  their 
names,^  also  in  writing  the  Rev**  Clergx’  I  plac'*  P  for  Presbiterians,  B 

1.  Some  of  these  records  have  been  previously  published  in  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
line  P.  Wilson,  Annals  of  Georgia.  Liberty  County  Records  (New  York,  1928), 
I. 

2.  There  were  seven  and  not  five  persons  marked  "R  S.”  They  were 
Robert  Hendry,  Levy  Morgan.  James  Scott,  David  Delk,  W’illiam  H.  Parker, 
John  Benton,  and  Abraham  Daniel. 
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for  Baptist,  and  M  for  Methodist.  These  are  the  different  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  Countv.  May  kind  Providence  keep, 
guide,  and  direct  the  Americans  ever  to  study  Wisdom,  Justice  and 
Moderation. 

Samuel  Harville  A.M.  [Assistant  Marshall] 

Perhaps  this  paragraph  which  Samuel  Harville  added  to  the 
census  record  tells  more  about  him  than  it  does  about  Liberty 
County!  For  one  thing,  it  shows  that  when  he  undertook  a  task 
he  did  a  little  more  than  he  was  paid  to  do!  VV’ho  knows  but  that 
the  information  he  added  on  his  own  initiative  which  identifies 
the  Revolutionary  soldiers  living  in  Liberty  County  in  1830  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  fact  that  in  the  1840  Census  this 
information  was  included  for  all  the  nation. 

In  1835  Samuel  Harville  moved  to  Alachua  County,  Florida, 
where  he  died  in  1840. 

AIT'XANDF.R,  John  G.— Rustin,  Gilliam  E.  (S).  8/27/1845;  9/2/1845. 
R.  S.  Wilson,  M.G. 

.XLLFN,  Bcnjamen— Smv'lie,  Margaret  (S).  1/4/1836;  1/7/1836.  E. 
Daniel 

AITFN,  David— Long,  Adeline  (S).  2/25/1829;  2/26/1829.  Robt 
Hendrv’  Jr. 

ALRIDGE,  Marv-Smith,  Daniel  A. 

ANDERSON,  Elizabeth— Foster,  William. 

.ANDERSON,  James— Buckley,  Mary  Jane  (S).  4/3/1867;  4/3/1867. 
J.  W.  Farmer,  M.G. 

ANDERSON,  Martha  M.— Brewer,  James  H. 

ANDERSON,  Thos.  W.— Zom,  Mary  Ann  (S).  7/1/1846;  7/1/1846. 
Wm  G.  Robinson,  J.P. 

ANDERSON,  Dr.  Wm  J.— King,  Ann  Susan  (McIntosh  Co.)  (S). 

2/3/1838;  2/8/1838.  Nathan  A.  Pratt,  .M.G. 

ANDREWS,  Amelia  Ann— Fulton,  Wm  J. 

ANDREWS,  Ann— Daugherty,  William. 

ANDREWS,  Ann  Elizabeth— Staev’,  Milton  Elbert. 

ANDREWS,  Edward  Q.— Beesley,  Margaret  (Bryan  Co.)  (S). 

2/23/1822;  2/29/1822.  Luke  Mann,  J.P. 

ANDREWS,  John  F.— Michael,  Ann  E.  (S).  7/23/1849;  7/24/1849. 
Quarterman,  J.I.C. 

ANDREWS,  Joseph— Shave,  Dorcas  (S).  3/22/1819;  3/25/1819.  M. 
Murphy. 

ANDREWS,  Lydia  Q.— Baker,  William  Thomas  E. 
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ANDREWS,  Mary— Smith,  Elisha. 

ANDREWS,  Mary  A.— Myrick,  Rev.  Daniel  I. 

ANDREWS,  N.  A.  S.-Shaw,  G.  W. 

ANDREWS,  Robert  Q.— Carer,  Martha  Amanda  (Bryan  County)  (S). 

8/2/1826;  10/3/1826.  W.  McWhir. 

ARTHUR,  John  (Chatham  Co.)— Quarterman,  Susan  V.  (W). 

9/8/1838;  9/17/1838.  Robt.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

ASHMORE,  John  L.— Stacy,  V.  F.  (W).  4/22/1867;  4/25/1867.  H. 
Andrews,  M.G. 

ASHMORE,  Strong— Hendley,  Caroline  (S).  2/23/1832;  2/28/1832. 

John  C.  Carter,  M.G, 

AVENT,  Ann— Somersall,  Stafford. 

AUSTEN,  Joseph— Soulegree,  Mary  (W).  9/18/1816. 

AXSON,  Saccharissa— Jones,  Moses  L. 

BACON,  Augustus  C).— Jones,  Louisa  (S).  10/4/1836;  10/19/1836. 
Josiah  S.  Law,  M.G. 

BACON,  Catherine  P.— Wheler  (Wheeler),  Robert  1. 

BACON,  Eliza  A.— Graham,  John. 

BACON,  Eliza  Winn— Stewart,  Daniel  M. 

BACON,  Elizabeth— Delegal,  Henry. 

BACON,  Joseph— Miller,  Elizabeth  (W).  10/22/1818;  10/22/1818. 
M.  Murphv. 

BACON,  Joseph  R.— Fleming,  Olivia  (S).  9/20/1837;  9/21/1837.  Rob¬ 
ert  Quarterman,  M.G. 

BACON,  Mary  — Stacy,  John  W. 

BACON,  Mary— Spencer,  Wm. 

BACON,  Samuel— Brown,  Judith  2/2/1790. 

BACXDN,  Sarah— Wilson,  James. 

BACON,  Sarah  S.-Way,  Wm  N. 

BAGGS,  Archibald  J.— Hughes,  Hetty  E.  (S).  1/12/1847;  2/18/1847. 
H.  F.  Home,  J.P. 

BAGGS,  Catherine— Parker,  Hampton  C. 

BAGGS,  David  S.  (McIntosh  C!o.)— Johnson,  Isabel  (Wayne  Co.)  (S). 

8/5/1819;  8/19/1819.  S.  L.  Bryan,  J.P. 

BAGGS,  Mary  E.— Baggs,  William  A. 

BAGGS,  Mary  L.— Smith,  James  M. 

BAGGS,  William  A.— Baggs,  Mary  E.  (S).  1/1/1844;  1/10/1844. 
A.  Stubs,  M.G. 

BAKER,  Ann  Elizabeth— Jackson,  James. 

BAKER,  Araminta— Kershaw,  George. 

BAKER,  Benjamen— Sutton,  Ann  (Fulton)  2/28/1804. 

BAKER,  Edwin  B.  (McIntosh  Co.)— Jurdine,  Francis  L.  (S). 
12/21/1820;  12/21/1820.  Jonathon  Thomas,  C.I.C. 
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BAKER,  Elijah— Feaster,  Mary  (S).  6/13/1826;  6/18/1826.  Robt 
Quarterman,  M.G. 

BAKER,  Eliza— Sandiford,  Thomas. 

BAKER,  Emaline— Thorpe,  John  H. 

BAKER,  Harriet  Rebecca— McGo wen,  Joseph  Francis. 

B.\KER,  Hepworth  C.— Spencer,  Ann  (S).  1/19/1807;  1/22/1807. 
C.  Gildersleeve. 

BAKER,  James  S.— Feaster,  Mary  (S).  3/2/1852;  3/4/1852.  W.  E.  W. 
Quarterman,  J.I.C. 

BAKER,  John  McL.— Rawls,  Mary  M.  (W).  6/11/1859;  6/11/1859. 
Z.  J.  Dasher,  J.P. 

BAKER,  Jeremiah— Johnson,  Hannah  (S).  6/25/1811;  12/25/1811. 
Robt.  Quarterman,  J.P. 

BAKER,  Rev.  Joseph  P.— Bennett,  Sarah  R.  (W).  3/5/1842;  3/6/1842. 
T.  F.  Curtis. 

BAKER,  Loretta— Martin,  Alexander. 

BAKER,  Lydia— Quarterman,  Wm.  E.  W. 

BAKER,  ]\iargaret— McCall,  John  E. 

BAKER,  Mary— Winn,  Peter  Farley. 

BAKER,  Mary  W.— Way,  Wm.  Norman. 

BAKER,  R.  Q.— Delegal,  Ann  E.  (S).  5/21/1866;  6/13/1866.  D.  L. 
Buttolph,  M.G. 

BAKER,  Rawl  [?]— Drier,  Pegg\\  6/14/1880.  Both  of  BrA’an  County. 
BAKER,  Richard  F.—Dawsey,  Elizabeth  G.  (S).  4/23/1831;  5/19/1831. 
Robt.  Quarterman. 

BAKER,  Richard  F.— Harville,  Mary  (S).  11/4/1822;  11/7/1822. 
Thomas  L.  Winn. 

BAKER,  Richard  S.— Peacock,  Jean  (S).  3/28/1808;  3/31/1808.  Cyrus 
Gildersleeve. 

BAKER,  Samuel— Mann,  Henrietta  (S).  12/8/1830;  12/9/1830.  Robt. 
Quarterman. 

BAKER,  Thomas— Cassels,  Margaret  (S).  8/26/1815;  9/7/1815.  M. 
Murphy. 

BAKER,  William  Thomas  E.-Andrews,  Lydia  Q.  (S).  2/17/1837; 

2^20/1837.  Robt.  Quarterman. 

BARBER,  Martha— Clark,  Bartholmew. 

BARBER,  Wm  Sr.-Denison,  Elizabeth  (Bryan  Co.)  (W).  8/4/1825; 

8/4/1825.  Joshua  Sanford,  J.P. 

BARBOUR,  Fanny— Moody,  Wm. 

BASHELAW,  John-Butler,  Margaret  (S).  8/8/1843;  8/20/1843.  E.  Q. 
Andrews,  J.P. 

BASSETT,  John  (Appling  Co.)— Darscy,  Amelia.  4/28/ 1828;  5/ 1/1828. 
Simon  Harrington,  J.P. 
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BAXTER,  Harriet— Parker,  Soloman. 

BAXTER,  Harr\'  H.— Dukes,  Nancy  (S).  11/22/1859;  11/29/1859. 
H,  C.  Parker,  J.P. 

BAXTER,  John— Moody,  Temperance  (S).  11/20/1838;  11/27/1838. 
S.  Harrington,  J.P. 

BAXTER,  Nancy— Hyers,  David  Owen. 

BAXTER,  Redding  Gentry— Gany,  Julia  Ann  (S),  10/29/1867; 

10/29/1867.  John  N.  Tatom,  M.G. 

BAXTER,  Sarah— Parker,  Solomon  P. 

BEASI.EY,  J.  E.— McGowen,  S.  S.  (S).  8/22  /1868;  8/30/1869.  Allen 
Owens,  J.P. 

BEASLEY,  Susan  L.— Zoucks,  John  E. 

BECKETT,  Isaac— Norman,  Mary  A.  (S).  3/24/1868;  3/25/1868. 

N.  P.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

BEESLY,  Margaret— Andrews,  Edward  Q. 

BELL,  Ann— Hines,  Charlton. 

BELL,  Joseph  J.— Sandiford,  Susan  (\V).  11/7/1848;  11/9/1848.  E.  Q. 
Andrews,  M.G. 

BENNETT,  James— Perry,  Eliza  (S).  1/1/1821;  1/11/1821.  Sami  Har- 
yille,  J.P. 

BENNETT,  Mathew— Osgood,  Mary.  1/5/ 1795. 

BEN^T.TT,  Sarah  R.— Baker,  Rev.  Joseph  P. 

BENTON,  Catherine— Robeson,  John. 

BIRD,  Martha  E.-Hodges,  E.  J. 

BIRD,  Q.  L.— Johnson,  S.  Louisa  (S).  2/4  1867;  2/12  /1867.  John  E. 
Sentell,  M.G. 

BLACK,  Sarah  C.-Clarke,  William  N. 

BLOCKER,  Joseph— Todd,  Susan  4/8/1865;  4/16/1865.  Z.  J.  Dasher, 
J.P. 

BLOUNT,  J.  H.— Simmons,  S.  A.  (S).  1/11/1865;  i/ii/'>865.  .Xllen 
Owens,  J.P. 

BOILS,  Caroline— Kite,  James. 

BOOTH,  America  C.— Surrency,  Allen  H. 

BOOTH,  Elizabeth— Johnson,  Earick. 

BOOTH,  James— Nettles,  Lucretia  (S).  12/17/1823;  12/18/1823.  Sami 
Harville. 

BOOTH,  Jane— Dennison,  Patrick. 

BOOTH,  John— Johnson,  Rebecca  (S).  10/10/1822;  10/16/1822.  Wm 
H.  Martin,  J.P. 

BOOTH,  Louisa— Stanfield,  Paul. 

BOOTH,  Nancy— Gunter,  Needham. 

BRACH  (Brasch),  Henry  L.  (Chatham  Co.)— Paisely,  Mary  C.  (S). 
4/29/1819;  4/29/1819.  John  McBean,  M.G. 
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BRADLEY,  Aliph  T.-McMichael,  Wm  T. 

BRADLEY,  Anne  E.— Perry,  Samuel  M. 

BRADLEY,  Harriet  J.— Hodges,  Joel. 

BRADLEY,  John  L.— Daniel,  Jane  (S).  6/27/1840;  7/2/1840.  John 
Jones,  M.G. 

BRADLEY,  M.  C.-Waters,  H.  I. 

BRADLEY,  Mary  S.— Wamell,  James  S. 

BRADLEY,  Newman— Simmons,  Cenith  (S).  10/1/1822;  10/31/1822. 
R.  Henry,  Jr.,  J.P. 

BRADLEY,  Virginia— McGowen,  John  F. 

BRADWELL,  Col.  James  Sharp— Fraser,  Isabel  (S).  12/28/1838; 

1/3/1839.  Robert  Quarterman,  M.G. 

BRANCH,  Jeremiah— Crawford,  Eliza  (S).  2/4/1840;  2/6/1840.  Wm 
Smith,  Jr.,  J.P. 

BRANIvEY,  S.  J.— Johnson,  Chas.  G. 

BRANNIN,  Daniel  J.— Wells,  Nancy  E.  11/-/1868;  12/1/1868.  D.  F. 
Sullivan,  J.P. 

BRANSON,  Crete— Wood,  Alexander. 

BRANSON,  Joseph— Lowe,  Mary  (S).  7/14/1813;  7/-/1813.  Sami 
Harville,  J.P. 

BREWER,  James  H.— Anderson,  Martha  M.  (S).  9/14/1869; 

9/16/1869.  J.  L.  Shaw,  J.P. 

BREWER,  Jane-Herbert,  .Michael. 

BREWER,  Mary— MeX’^eigh,  James. 

BREWER,  Nancy  A.— Gordon,  Artemus. 

BREWER,  Sarah  Ann  L.— Howard,  John  H. 

BROUGHTON,  Caroline-Fennell,  E.  D. 

BROUGHTON,  Catherine— Fennell,  E.  D. 

BROUGHTON,  Daniel  S.-Williams,  Elizabeth  S.  (S).  8/19/1813. 
BROUGHTON,  Margaret— Deverger,  John. 

BROWN,  Elizabeth— Jurdine,  Leonard. 

BROWN,  Judith— Bacon,  Samuel. 

BRYAN,  Benjamin  B.— Krowin,  Elizabeth  (W).  5/8/1804. 
BUCKLEY,  Marv  Jane— Anderson,  James. 

BUEY,  John  J.— McVeigh,  Mary  (S).  2/16/1867;  2/-/1867.  W.  W. 
Zorn,  J.P. 

BULLOCH,  Ann— Powell,  James. 

BULLOCH,  Ann— Keep,  Dr.  Imla. 

BULLOCH,  James  S.  (Chatham  Co.)— Elliott,  Hetty  A.  12/31/1817; 

12/31/1817.  W.  MeWhir. 

BURNEY,  Eliza  Ann— Chapman,  James  F. 

BURNLEY,  Samuel— Stevens,  Elizabeth  (W).  1/19/1786, 

BUSBY,  Annie  E.— Winn,  William  M. 
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BUTLER,  Ann— Parker,  Murphy. 

BL^TLER,  Jesse— Mikell,  Margaret  R.  (VV).  6/27/1836. 

BUTLER,  John  A.— Currv%  Elizabeth  M.  (S).  11/27/1839;  12/5/1839. 
Robt.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

BUTLER,  John  A.— Curry,  Elora  (S).  5/17/1841;  5/20/1841.  D. 
Zoucks,  J.P. 

BUTLER,  Hamilton— Prevat,  Sarah  (S).  2/8/1847;  2/11/1847.  Edward 
Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

BUTLER,  Louisa— Smith,  Elisha. 

BUTLER,  Margaret— Bashelaw,  John. 

BUTLER,  Marv'  E.— Ruis,  Solomon. 

BUTLER,  Mathew— Shave,  Sarah  (S).  12/6^1837;  12/21/1837.  David 
Zoucks,  J.P. 

BUTLER,  Sami  C.— Harrison,  .Mary’  .Ann  (S).  5/16/1865;  5/24/1865. 
E.  Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

CALDER,  James— Hornby,  Amelia  (McIntosh  County)  (WO* 

1 /12/1824. 

CALDWELL,  Barbara— Lowrie,  James. 

CALDWELL,  John— McDonald,  Isabella  6/21/1790. 

CALDWELL,  Robert  I.— Hagins,  Patience  (Both  of  McIntosh  Coun¬ 
ty)  (W).  6/21/1827;  6/24/1827.  Sami  Owings. 

CAMPBELL,  Eli— Strickling,  Lucretia  (Both  of  McIntosh  County) 
(S).  6/10  1816;  6/13/1816.  Moses  Westberry. 

CAMPBELL,  Eli— Swearingame,  Eleanor  (W).  8/15/1812;  8/22/1812. 

Moses  Westberry,  M.G. 

CANNON,  Sarah— Daughtery,  William  G. 

CARTER,  Davies— Lanchester,  Phoebe  (W).  4 '^17/1809;  5/4/1809. 

Cyrus  Gildersleeye,  M.G, 

CARTER,  Hepworth— Stewart,  John  Jr. 

CARTER,  Sarah— Martin,  Daniel  E. 

CASH,  David— Harville,  Elizabeth  (S).  9/26/1828;  9/28/1828.  Robt. 

Hendrv’,  Jr.,  J.P. 

CASH,  Judith- Harrell,  John, 

CARNEY,  Margaret— Law,  Thomas. 

CARROLL,  Margaret— Fulton,  Silas. 

CASSELS,  .Margaret— Baker,  Thomas. 

CASSELS,  Rev.  Samuel  L— Winn,  Mary  Eliza  (Both  of  Burke  County) 
12/29/1828;  12/30/1828.  Robert  Quarterman. 

CASSELS,  Thomas  Q.  (Burke  County)— Mallard,  Mary  Amarintha 
(S).  4/4/1831;  4/14/1831.  Robt.  Quarterman,  .M.G. 

CASSELS,  William  H.— Daniel,  Levina  (S).  7/26/1819;  7/29/1819. 
J.  Hutto,  M.G. 

CASWELI.,  Ellen-Rustin,  William. 
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CASWELL,  Margaret— Easterling,  Henrv’  W. 

CATER,  Martha  Amanda— Andrews,  Robert  Q. 

CAY,  John  D.— Winn,  Georgia  B.  (S).  5/25/1868;  6^14/1868.  N.  P. 
Quarterman,  M.G. 

CAY,  Raymond— Stetson,  Eliza  (S).  11/10/1834;  11/20/1834.  Chas. 
Colcocli  Jones,  M.G. 

CHAPMAN,  Erancis  John— Lee,  Mary  (S).  12/4/1806;  12/16/1806. 
Sami.  Harville,  J.P. 

CHAPMAN,  James  E.- Burney,  Eliza  Ann  (S).  4/22/1853;  4/26/1853. 
Wm  H.  Parker,  M.G. 

CH. AP.MAN,  James  E.- Harrington,  Miley  (S).  10/24/1846; 

10 ''29/ 1846.  Hendley  E.  Horn,  j^.P. 

CHAPMAN,  John— belk,  Elizabeth  (S).  2/28/1837;  2/16/1837.  E. 
Daniel,  J.I.C. 

CHAPMAN,  Rosena  C.-Owens,  J.  M. 

CHASE.,  Matilda  A.— Lane,  Andrew  J. 

CHASE,  W'illiam— Wells,  Matilda  Ann  12/16/1844;  12/19/1844.  G.  B. 
Law. 

CHAUNCEY,  Elizabeth— Shaw,  Martin. 

CHESHER,  Martha— Ponsheer,  William. 

CHESSER,  William— Kirby,  Eleanor  (S).  7/4/1833;  8/25/1833.  W.  G. 
Robinson,  J.P. 

CL.ARK,  Bartholmew— Barber,  Martha  (S).  9/18/1841;  9/7/1841.  S. 
Parker,  J.P. 

CLARK,  Catherine— Street,  Henry  L. 

CLARK,  James— Lane,  Mary  E.  (S).  10/19/1852;  10/21/1852.  E.  Q. 
•Andrews,  M.G. 

CI. .ARK,  Nicholas  J.  (Bryan  Co.)— Hodges,  Caroline  9/17/1845; 
10/2/1845.  R.  S.  Wilson,  M.G. 

CL.ARK,  William  L— Hiers,  Susan  (W).  3/21/1865;  8/1/1865.  John 
S.  Simmons,  M.G. 

CLARKE.,  Margaret— Gillen,  James. 

CLARKE,  William  N.— Black,  Sarah  C,  (S).  1/22/1869;  1/24/1869. 
I.  A.  Girardeau. 

CLOXT.R,  William— Lloyd,  Rhina  12/4/1890;  12/5/1890.  J.  Sloeman 
Ashmore,  .M.G. 

CL Y ATT,  Joseph— Smith,  Patsey  (S).  2/15/1817;  2/20/1817.  Samuel 
Harville,  J.P. 

COBB,  .Mary— White,  Charles. 

COLEMAN,  John— Stewart,  Christian  (W).  2/7/1809;  2/9/1809.  John 
Stacy,  J.P. 

COLEMAN,  John— Manly,  Sarah  (Bryan  Co.)  (W).  10/7/1816; 
10/15/1816.  M.  Murphy. 
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COOPER,  Jesse— Goulding,  Maria  (S).  6/19/1809;  6/27/1809.  John 
Stacy,  J.P. 

COOPER,  John— Gignilliat,  Elizabeth  (S).  4/10/1787. 

COTTON,  Mary- Ponsheere,  John. 

CRAWEORD,  Ann— Dregors,  Mathew. 

CRAWFORD,  Eliza— Branch,  Jeremiah. 

CREWS,  Elizabeth— Dregors,  Hezikiah. 

CUMMING,  Joseph  (Chatham  Co.)— Maxwell,  Susan  M.  (Chatham 
Co.)  (W).  11/20/1838;  11/21/1838,  Chas.  C.  Jones,  M.G. 

CURRIEI,  Margaret— Perr\%  Silas. 

CURRIE,  Marv’— Parker,  Jonathon. 

CURRIE,  Rasliel— McCrummen,  Daniel. 

CURRY,  David— Perry,  Jane  E.  (S).  12/25/1852;  12/28/1852.  E.  Q. 
Andrews,  M.G. 

CURRY,  Elizabeth  M.— Butler,  John  A. 

CURRY,  Flora— Butler,  John  A. 

CURRY,  William  A.— Hamage,  Sarah  Ann  12/18/1848;  12/21/1848. 
Seth  Knight,  M.G. 

CUTHBERT,  John— Irvine,  Isabel  (S).  7/10/1809;  7/13/1809.  Chas. 
O.  Screven. 

DANIEL,  Georgia  A.— Turner,  John  W. 

DANIEL,  Jane— Bradley,  John  L. 

DANIEL,  Levina— Cassels,  William  H. 

DANIEL,  Littleberrv— Perry,  Isabel  (Bryan  Co.)  (S),  1/15/1831; 

1/20/1831.  Lewis  Hines. 

DANIEL,  Nancy— Hendry,  Robert  Jun. 

DANIEL,  Rebecca— Fraser,  Simon  Jr. 

D.ANIEL,  Verlinda— Fraser,  Capt.  Andrew  F. 

DANIEL,  Wilev— Tuning,  Eliza  (S).  12/22/1827;  12/22/1827.  Sami 
Har%MlIe,  J.P. ' 

DARSEY,  Amelia— Bassett,  John. 

DARSEY,  Benjamin— Hamage,  Loanza  E.  (W).  9/23/1869;  9/26/1869. 
John  E.  Sentell,  M.G. 

DARSEY,  Benjamin— Williams,  Eliza  (W).  6/25/1845;  6/26/1845. 

R.  S.  Wilson,  M.G. 

DARSEY,  Marv’  C.— Dregors,  John  M. 

DARSEY,  N.  E.-Grice,  J.  T. 

DARSEY,  Susan— Saniford,  James  A. 

DARSEY,  Wm  Baillie— Smart,  Naomi  (S).  10/4/1824;  10/13/1824. 
Asbury  Morgan,  M.G. 

DAUGHTRY,  Anna  V.— Kempton,  Edward  S. 

DAUGHTERY,  William— Adrews,  Ann  (S).  1/20/1827;  1/23/1827. 
Robert  Quarterman. 
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DAUGHTERY,  Wm  G.— Cannon,  Sarah  (late  of  Savannah)  (W). 

7/13/1831;  7/14/1831.  Robt.  Quarterman. 

DAN’IES,  James— Ganey,  Abagal  (S).  1/10/1804. 

DAVVSEY,  Elizabeth  G.— Baker,  Richard  F. 

DA\'IS,  Elizabeth— Dregors,  Artemas. 

DAV'^IS,  Elizabeth— Parker,  Wm. 

DEAL,  John  W.— Rowe,  Susan  Ann  (S).  1/13/1868;  i/i 6/1868.  Jos¬ 
eph  Ashmore,  J.P. 

DEAN,  Gideon  B.— Williams,  Susan  (W).  4/12/1860;  4/17/1860. 
DEAN,  Gideon  B.— Williams,  Elizabeth  (S).  2/25/1833;  2/26/1833. 
Edward  B.  Baker,  J.P. 

DEAN,  Richmond— Dregors,  Elizabeth  (S).  1/23/1836;  1/24/1836. 
David  Zoucks,  J.P. 

DEES,  Arthur— Terrell,  Leecy  (S).  12/23/1816;  1/2/1817.  Sami  Har- 
ville. 

DEES,  Moses— Shepherd,  .Martha  (S).  1/1/1824;  1/8/1824.  Lewis 
Hines,  J.P. 

DELEGAL,  Ann  E.— Baker,  R.  Q. 

DELEGAL,  Henry— Bacon,  Elizabeth  (W).  9/8/1806. 

DELK,  Anny— Delk,  Samuel. 

DELK,  Elizabeth— Chapman,  John. 

DELK,  George— Hamage,  .Milev'  (S).  4/2/1849;  4/2/1849.  John  Delk, 
J.P. 

DELK,  Isabell  J.— Long,  Robert. 

DELK,  John— Hodges,  Jane  (S).  3/4/1834;  3/6/1834.  W.  G.  Robin¬ 
son,  J.P. 

DELK,  Samuel— Delk,  Anny  (S).  3/17/1806;  3/16/1806.  Sami.  Har- 
ville,  J.P. 

DELK,  W.  S.— Smart,  Ann  4  2/1866;  4/5/1866.  W.  A.  Darsev,  .M.G. 
DELO-^CHE,  Sarah  Ann— Way,  John  Jr. 

DENISON,  Elizabeth— Barber,  Wm  Sr. 

DENNIS,  Ann— Ostean,  Samuel. 

DENNISON,  Patrick— Booth,  Jane  (S).  9/4/1843;  9/5/1843.  H.  F. 
Horn,  J.P. 

DEV’ARO,  Karon— Johns,  Lily  (S).  1/1/1844;  1/1/1844.  J*  Shaw,  J.P. 
DEVERGER,  John— Broughton,  .Margaret  (S).  4/8/1833;  4/18/1833. 
James  .McDonald,  M.G. 

DEN’ERS,  Patrick— Ganev,  Amanda  (S).  1/11/1868;  1/12/1868. 

W.  T.  E.  Butler,  M.G.  ' 

DIAS,  Lucy  Pamela— Underwood,  Wm. 

DICKS,  Levicy— Kerby,  Moab. 

DOUSE,  Samuel— Mann,  Harriett  (S).  2/16/1807. 
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DOWNING,  John— Johnson,  Mary  (S).  2/3/184(1;  1/4/1840.  Seth 
Knight,  J.P. 

DRFDDIN,  Anna— Scott,  John. 

DRF.GCORS,  Flizabeth— Rvals,  Jordon  Sr. 

DRFGORS,  .Miraham- Strickland,  Cresey  (S).  11^16/1814. 
DREGORS,  .Artenias— Davis,  Flizabeth  (S).  3  8  1852;  3/10/1852. 

E.  Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

DREGORS,  Catherine— Shephard,  Josiah. 

DREGORS,  Elizabeth— Easterling,  James,  Sr. 

DREGORS,  Eliz:abeth— Easterling,  Joel. 

DREGORS,  Elizabeth— Dean,  Richmond. 

DREGORS,  Hezekiah— Crews,  Elizabeth  (S).  1/1/1838;  1/5/1838. 
Wm.  Smith,  Jr.,  J.P. 

DREGORS,  James— Dregors,  Sarah  (McIntosh  Co.)  (S).  4/14/1827. 
DREGORS,  James— Long,  Lether  Irene  (S).  9/6/1836;  9/7/1836.  W. 
G.  Robinson,  J.P. 

DREGORS,  John  M.— Darsey,  Mar\’  C.  (S).  1/5/1821. 

DREGORS,  Lemuel— Price,  Rhoda  (S).  12/31/1834;  1/2/1835.  W.  G. 
Robinson,  J.P. 

DREGORS,  Mathew— Crawford,  Ann  (S).  7/4/1833;  8/15/1833. 
W.  G.  Robinson,  J.P. 

DREGORS,  Nahum— Parker,  Elizabeth  (S).  8/2/1819;  8/3/1819,  Sami. 
Harville,  J.P. 

DUDLEY,  Oras— McCullough,  Margaret  (S).  10/2/1809;  10/5/1809. 
Chas  O.  Screven. 

DREGORS,  Sarah— Smylie,  Archibold. 

DREGORS,  Sarah— Dregors,  James. 

DREGORS,  Susan  C.— Rustin,  Benjamen  W. 

DRIER,  Peggy— Baker,  Rawl. 

DRYER,  Eliz^-Ward,  William. 

DUBBERLEY,  Nancv-Zorn,  William  T. 

DUBBERLY,  Rebecca— New  man,  James. 

DUKES,  Nancy— Baxter,  Harry  H. 

DUKES,  VV'^illiam  H.— Jones,  Eliza  (S).  12/2/1868;  12/3/1868.  James 
Denmark,  J.P. 

DUNHAM,  George  W.— McDonald,  Elizabeth  (S).  6 '26/1844; 
6/27/1844.  Josiah  S.  Law,  M.G. 

DUNWOODY,  James— Smith,  Elizabeth  W.  (S).  2/7/1811;  2  ^8/1811. 
C.  O.  Screven. 

DURANT,  Francis— Low,  Ann  (S).  1/31/1833;  2/31  [r/c]  /1833. 

E.  B.  Baker,  J.P. 

DYAS,  Sarah— Popwell,  John. 

DYAS,  Winifred— Poppiell,  Paul. 
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EASTERLING,  Hampton  VV.— Zoucks,  Mary  A.  (S).  2/13/1883; 

2/13/1883.  J.  Slowman  Ashmore,  M.G. 

EASTERLING,  Henry  W.— Caswell,  Margaret  (W).  6/7/1859; 
6/15/1859.  Lewis  Smith,  J.P. 

EASTTRLING,  James  Senr.— Dregors,  Elizabeth  6/10/1864; 
6/11/1864.  J-  Dasher,  J.P. 

EASTERLING,  Joel— Dregors,  Elizabeth  (S).  2/16/1865;  2/19/1865. 
Z.  J.  Dasher,  J.P. 

EASTERLING,  Joel— Shaw’,  Sarah  A.  (S).  2/5/1853;  2/10/1853. 

James  Smylie,  J.P. 

EDWARDS,  Melissa-Miller,  E.  P. 

EIGELBERGER,  Mary  Eliza— Stewart,  Daniel  McLaughlin. 

EL.\BY,  Elvira— Johnson,  Chas.  G. 

ELARBEE,  Clementine— Lanier,  John  G. 

EL.ARBEE,  Isham  E.  (Chatham  Co.)— Lanier,  Elivira  (S).  6/6/1860; 

6/21/1860.  W.  M.  Watts,  M.G. 

ELDERS,  Ann— Salter,  John. 

ELLIOTT,  Cornelia— Long,  John  1. 

ELLIOTT,  Hetty  A.-Bulloch,  James  S. 

ELLIOTT,  John— Quarterman,  W.  Renchie.  6/26/1790. 

ELLIS,  Lydia— MacTerrel,  John 

ENNIS,  George  W.— Price,  Martha  A.  alias  Dregors  12/24/1846; 
12/24/1846.  Jordon  Poppell,  J.P. 

EVANS,  William— Rushing,  Lydia  (S).  5/28/1807;  6/9/1807.  Sami. 
Harville. 

FEASTER,  Mary— Baker,  Elijah. 

FEASTER,  Marv— Baker,  James  S. 

FENDLEY,  Eliza— McCullough,  James. 

FENNEL,  Caroline  E.— Wilkenson,  Edward. 

FENNELL,  E.  D.— Broughton,  Catherine  (McIntosh  Co)  (S). 
6/5/1843. 

FENNELL,  E.  D.— Broughton,  Caroline  (S).  6/11/1843.  G.  Jefferson 
Penner  [?],  M.G. 

FENNELL,  John  N.— Girardeau,  Mary  E.  (S).  4/13/1848;  4/13/1848. 
E.  Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

FENNEL|L],  Jno.  W.  A.— Wheeler,  Sarah  (S).  10/17/1843; 

10/19/ 1943.  Josiah  S.  Law,  M.G. 

FENNELL,  John  W.  A.— Robinson,  Margaret  C.  (S).  3/16/1850; 

3/17/1850.  Seth  Knight,  M.G. 

FERGUSON,  Jane  Irene— Quanerman,  Wm  E. 

FIELD,  Elvisa  P.— Mallard,  John  B. 

FITZGARRALD,  David-Mcintosh,  Mary  (S)  1/15/1789. 
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FLEMING,  J.  W.— Mallard,  Sarah  H.  10/5/1868;  10/7/1868.  N.  P. 
Quartcrman,  M.G. 

FLEMING,  John  Sidney— Quartcrman,  Jane  (S).  1/7/1835;  1/15/1835. 

Robt.  Quartcrman,  M.G. 

FLEMING,  Olivia— Bacon,  Joseph  R. 

FLEMING,  Thomas  W.— Wilson,  Susan  E.  (S).  2/2/1837;  2/16/1837. 
Robt  Quartcrman,  M.G. 

FLEMING,  Wm  B.— Maxwell,  Eliza  (Br\^an  Co.)  (S).  11/10/1828; 
11/20/1828.  Robt.  Quartcrman. 

FLEMMING,  Josiah  Law— Mallard,  Alice  (S).  12/31/1867;  1/1/1868. 
N.  P.  Quartcrman,  M.G. 

FLOWERS,  David  H.— Terrell,  Marv'  E.  11/27/1867;  11/28/1867. 
D.  R.  Sullivan,  J.P. 

FLOWERS,  Hannah— Parker,  Richard  H. 

FLOWERS,  Lucy  Ann— Price,  George  W. 

FLOWERS,  Martha— Howard,  Jacob. 

FLOWERS,  Martha  C.— Terrell,  James  F. 

FLOWERS,  Mary— Smith,  James. 

FLOYD,  Mary  Frances— Lanier,  TTiomas  Ferdinand. 

FLOWERS,  .Mary  Jane— Price,  Oliver. 

FLOYD,  Jesse— Hendy,  Elizabeth  A.  (S).  4/3/1843;  4/5/1843.  James 

1— ?],J.P. 

FLOYD,  Jesse— Lanier,  Eliza  (S).  2/11/1831;  2/17/1831.  Isaac  Barber, 

JP. 

FOSTER,  Sarah  M.— Groves,  R.  Nicholson. 

FOSTER,  William— Anderson,  Elizabeth  (S).  2/12/1818;  2/17/1818. 

Jno.  Stewart,  J.P. 

FOX,  Sarah  Ann— Fulton,  Wm  P. 

FRASER,  Capt.  Andrew  F.— Daniel,  Vcrlinda  (S).  12/31/1821; 

1/3/1822.  Sami.  Harville,  Clk.  Ct. 

FRASER,  Isabel— Bradwell,  Col.  James  Sharp. 

FRASER,  .Margaret  R.— Miller,  David  A. 

FRASER,  Marion  C.— Sheppard,  D.  B.  M. 

FR.^SER,  Sarah— Smylie,  James. 

FRASER,  Simon— .Martin,  Sarah  (S).  3^23/1821;  M.  .Mur- 

phy. 

FRASER,  Simon  Jr.— Daniel,  Rebecca  (S).  6/1/1824;  6/10/1824.  As- 
bury  Morgan. 

FRIER,  Aaron— Graham,  Elizabeth  (S).  3/6^1815;  4/8/1815.  M.  Mur- 
phy. 

FRYER,  Anna— Smith,  John, 

FULTON,  Elizabeth— Hart,  Smith. 
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FULTON,  John  G.  (Bryan  Co.)— Shave,  Mary  M.  (S).  5/11/1839; 

5/16/1839.  Edward  Q.  Andrews,  J.P. 

FULTON,  Silas— Carroll,  Margaret  (McIntosh  Co.)  (S).  11/15/1822; 
11/20/1822.  M.  Murphy. 

FULTON,  William  (Bryan  Co.)— Ham,  Bethannah  (Br\'an  Co.)  (S). 

10/16/1819;  10/21/1819.  Sami.  Harville,  J.P. 

FULTON,  \Vm  J.— Andrews,  Amelia  Ann  (S).  12  /6/1841;  12/8/1841. 
H.  T.  Clark,  J.P. 

FULTON,  Wm  P.— Fox,  Sarah  .^nn  (Brvan  Clo.)  (S).  9/22/1836; 

9/29^1836.  Robt.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

GANEY,  Abagal— Davies,  James. 

GANEY,  Amanda— Devers,  Patrick. 

G.ANY,  Julia  Ann— Baxter,  Redding  Jentry. 

GEIGAR,  Sarah  F.— Price,  Lewis. 

GEOGH.AG.^N,  Joshua  I.— Parker,  Georgia  (S).  2/13/1860; 

2/14/1860.  E.  Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

GIGNILLLAT,  Elizabeth— Cooper,  John. 

GIGNILLIAT,  Marv— Nephew,  James. 

GILL,  Thomas— Wyly,  Isabel  (S).  6/10/1851;  6/12/1851.  W.  W. 
Dreggors,  J.P. 

GILLEN,  James— Clarke,  Margaret  (S).  3/2/1829;  3/17/1829.  Daniel 
E.  Wade,  M.G. 

GIR.^RDEAU,  John  E.— Wamall,  Jane  L.  (S).  5/9/1853;  5/11/1853. 
Jas.  W.  Travick,  M.G. 

GIRARDEAU,  I.  A.— Wamall,  S.  L.  (S).  12/20/1865;  12/21/1865. 
J.  W.  Earmer,  M.G. 

GIRARDEAU,  Mary  E.-Eennell,  John  N. 

GODBEE,  Virginia— Havmans,  John  W. 

GORDON,  .\rtemus— Brewer,  Nancv  A.  9/8/1853;  6/9/1853.  Wm 
H.  Parker,  M.G. 

GORDON,  Samuel  S.  (McIntosh  Co.)— Sullivan,  Rachel  R.  (McIn¬ 
tosh  Co.)  12  1 1/1867;  12/12/1867.  W.  O.  Darsey,  M.G. 
GOULDEN,  Wm.  B.— Mann,  Harriet  A.  (S).  12/25/1837;  12/26/1837, 
Josiah  S.  Law,  M.G. 

GOULDING,  Ann— Messerow,  Henry. 

GOULDING,  Maria— Cooper,  Jesse. 

GOULDING,  Marion— Kilpatrick,  Wm. 

GOULDING,  Peter  John-Nelms,  Eliza  Ann  (S).  9/13/1809; 

9^21/1 809.  Chas.  O.  ^reven. 

GR.\H.\M,  Elizabeth— Erier,  Aaron. 

GRAHAM,  John  (Chatham  Co.)— Bacon,  Eliza  A.  (S).  1/31/1837; 
2  /6/1837.  Robert  Quarterman,  M.G. 
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GREEN,  John  N.  R.— Knight,  Adeline  (S).  3/20/1848;  3/28/1848. 
Tarlton  Knight,  M.G. 

GREEN,  Rebecca  Jane— Maulden,  Andrew  E. 

GREEN,  William— Pinholster,  Amanda  (S).  2/21/1852;  3/29/1852. 
Benjamin  Darsey,  J.P. 

GRICE,  J.  T.— Darsev,  N.  E.  (S).  4/8/1867;  4/10/1867.  John  E.  Sen- 
tell,  M.G. 

GRIEEIN,  Ann— Robarts,  William. 

GRINER,  Sarah  M.-White,  Harry  H. 

GROX’^ES,  R.  Nicholson— Eoster,  Sarah  M.  (W).  5/2/1808;  5  '4/1808. 

Cyrus  Gildersleeve. 

GROVES,  Sarah  M.— Law,  Nathaniel. 

GRUBER,  John— Parten,  Elizabeth  (S).  8/22/1816.  Panel  [?1. 
GUEST,  Josiah— Shave,  Mary  E.  (S).  3/2/1868;  3/11/1868.  E.  Q. 
Andrews,  M.G. 

GUILDERSLEEVE,  Rev.  Cyrus— Wilkeinson,  Prances  C.  (W). 

5/10/1808;  5/12/1808.  Henry  Kollock,  M.G. 

GUNTER,  Needham— W'ilcox,  Rebecca  (S).  12/8/1815;  12/15/1815. 
Sami  Harville,  J.P. 

GUNTP.R,  Needham— Booth,  Nancy  (S).  1/21/1819;  1/22/1819.  Sami 
Harville. 

H.XGINS,  Patience— Caldwell,  Robert  I. 

HAM,  John— Scott,  Sabera  (S).  2/10/1827;  2/15/1827.  B.  G.  Whit¬ 
tington,  J.P. 

HAMILTON,  Rosanna— King,  Reuben. 

HANCOCK,  Joanna— Hines,  Robert  C. 

HANDLY,  Thomas  (Richmond  Co.)— Law,  Harriet  (S).  11/18/1822; 

11/21/1822.  M,  Murphy. 

HARPORD,  Mary  E.-Way,  William  I. 

HARISON,  W'.  '  H.-Row'e,  P.  E.  (W).  11/7/1868;  11/12/1868. 

Jerimiah  Baker,  M.G. 

H.XRN,  Bethannah— Pulton,  William. 

HARNAGE,  Ellen— Thomas,  Samuel. 

H.XRNAGE,  Loanza  E.— Darsey,  Benjamin. 

HARNAGE,  Miley— Delk,  George. 

HARNAGE,  Sarah  Ann— Curr\’,  William  A, 

HARPER,  Sarah— Lowry,  Henry. 

HARREL,  Harriet-McFail,  Eli. 

HARRELL,  Elisa— McClasswell,  Mackelwain  Martin. 

H.XRRELL,  John— Cash,  Judith  (VV').  3/27/1815;  5/24  Y8 15.  Sami 
Har\'ille. 

HARRINGTON,  Miley— Chapman,  James  F. 
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HARRIS,  Andrew  Jackson— Shave,  Margaret  (S).  1/2/1843;  */5/>^43- 
E.  Q.  Andrews,  J.P. 

HARRIS,  Clara— Sims,  Simeon  Alexander. 

HARRIS,  Mar\’— Johns,  Jacob. 

HARRIS,  Dr.  Raymond— Jones,  Mary  E.  (W).  5/12/1822;  5/16/1822. 
M.  Murphy. 

HARRISON,  Ann— King,  Samuel. 

HARRISON,  Mary  Ann— Butler,  Sami  C. 

HART,  Smith— Fulton,  Elizabeth  (S).  •  5/17/1842;  5/21/1842.  T.  F. 
Curtis. 

HARX’ILLE,  Celia— Zoucks,  David. 

HARV’ILLE,  Elizabeth— Cash,  David. 

HARX'IELE,  Mary— Baker,  Richard. 

HAR\'ILLE,  Susan  M.— Hope,  Wm. 

HARX’ILEE,  Samuel— Hodge,  Rebecca  1/2/1804. 

HARX’IELE,  Warren— Woods,  Martha  (S).  6/28/1833;  6/30/1833. 
Wm  G.  Robbison,  J.P. 

H.ARWELL,  Rev.  T.  S.  L.— Shepard,  Jane  R.  (S).  9/6/1852;  9/9/1852. 
W.  G.  Parks,  M.G. 

HAYMANS,  John  W.— Godbee,  Virginia  (S).  3/13/1867;  3/13/1867. 

Jeremiah  Baker,  M.G. 

HENDLEY,  Caroline— Ashmore,  Strong. 

HENDLEY,  Wm  W.— Stone,  Sarah  E.  M.  (S).  3/18/1851;  3/27/1851. 

I.  S.  K.  Axson,  M.G. 

HENDRY,  George  Walter— McGillis,  Tathy  Ann  (S).  12/18/1852; 
12^23/1852.  E.  Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

HENDRY,  John  A.— Williams,  Mary  L.  (S).  2/19/1850;  2/20/1850. 
O.  W.  Farmer,  M.G. 

HENDRY,  Robert  Jun.— Daniel,  Nancy  (S).  3/22/1819;  3/25/1819. 

Samuel  Harville,  J.P. 

HENDY,  Elizabeth  A.— Floyd,  Jesse. 

HENNESSY,  Elizabeth— Smart,  Seth. 

HERBERT,  Michael— Brewer,  Jane  1/16/1843;  1/19/1843.  John  Shaw, 

J. P. 

HIERS,  Elizabeth— Peacock,  Isham. 

HIERS,  Susan-Clark,  William  I. 

HIGGS,  Fanny  Maria— Parten,  Peter. 

HIGGS,  Mariah  L.— McKinzie,  John. 

HIGGS,  Sarah— Johns,  John. 

HILL,  William-Linder,  Rebecca  (W).  7/29/1809;  8/17/1809.  John 
Stacy,  J.P. 

HILTON,  Mariah— Parker,  James. 

HINELY,  Margaret— Williams,  Cornelius  M. 
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HINES,  Charlton— Bell,  Ann  (W).  2/9/1809;  2/9/1809.  Cyrus  Gilder- 
sleeve. 

HINEIS,  James  E.— Jones,  Mary  G.  (Burke  Co.)  (dau.  of  Bartholtnew 
Jones  deceased)  (S).  3/22/1823;  3/27/1823.  J.  H.  Kilpatrick,  M.G. 
HINEIS,  Lewis— Mann,  Ann  Maria  (dau.  of  Thomas  Mann)  (S). 

1/19/1824;  1/22/1824.  Samuel  B.  How. 

HINES,  Robert  C.— Hancock,  Joanna.  10/9/1833;  10/10/1833.  James 
McDonald,  M.G. 

HODGE,  Rebecca— Harville,  Samuel. 

HODGES,  Archibald— Swilly,  Sarah  (S).  12 '17/1827;  12/20/1827. 
Robert  Hendrv,  Jr. 

HODGES,  Caroline— Clark,  Nicholas  J. 

HODGES,  F.  J.— Bird,  Martha  E.  (S).  8/16/1869;  8/17/1869.  W.  M. 
Watts,  M.G. 

HODGES,  Jane-Delk,  John. 

HODGES,  Joel— Bradley,  Harriet  J.  (S).  3/26/1846;  3/26/1846.  R.  S. 
Wilson,  M.G. 

HODGES,  Mary- Stevens,  Willis. 

HODGES,  Mar^-  A.-Smith,  Wm  B. 

HODGES,  Mary  J.-White,  James  H. 

HODNET^,  James  Allen— Hughes,  Lelia  May.  7/30/1895;  8/1/1895. 
W.  M.  C.  Conley,  M.G. 

HOLMES,  Libertv’— Quaiterman,  Susannah  (S).  5/31/1799. 

HOPE,  Wm.— Harville,  Susan  M.  (S).  412/1832;  4/15/1832.  Jn. 
Shaw’,  J.P. 

HORNBY,  Amelia— Calder,  James. 

HOWARD,  Jacob— Flowers,  Martha  (S).  3/4/1834;  3/11/1834.  Moses 
Westberry,  Sr. 

HOW.ARD,  Jacob— Moody,  Rebecca  (S).  12/18/1830;  12/23/1830. 
Robert  Hendr\%  J.P. 

HOWARD,  John  H.— Brewer,  Sarah  Ann  L.  (S).  3/ 16/1853;  4/7/1853. 
Wm.  H.  Parker,  M.G. 

HOWE,  Rev.  George  (Columbia,  S.  C.)— McConnell,  Sarah  Ann  (VV'). 

12/15/1836;  12/19/1836.  Robt.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

HUGHES,  Hetty  E.-Baggs,  Archibold  J. 

HUGHES,  Lelia  May— Hodnett,  James  Allen. 

HUGHES,  William— Martin,  Miriam  S.  (S).  9/2  1847;  9/16/1847. 
Edwin  White,  M.G. 

HUNTER,  Soloman— Mahon,  Jane  (W).  6  25/1785. 

HYERS,  David  Owen— Baxter,  Nancy  (S).  12/30/1846;  12/30/1846. 
Wm  G.  Robinson,  J.P. 

HYERS,  George  A.— Smith,  Lavinia  (S).  12/27/1845;  12/31/1845. 
Thomas  B.  Law,  M.G. 
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HYLTON,  Eglintine  S.— Scaff,  C.  B. 

IRVINE,  Isabel— Cuthbert,  John. 

IRVINE,  Margaret— Ladson,  Wm. 

JACKSON,  James— Baker,  Ann  Elizabeth  (Wavne  Co.)  (S). 

12/31/1838;  1/10/1839.  Moses  S.  Harris,  J.P. 

JENNEY,  Esther— Stetson,  David. 

JOHNS,  Jacob— Harris,  Mary  (S).  4/21/1843;  4/21/1843.  John  Shaw, 

JP. 

JOHNS,  John— Higgs,  Sarah  (S).  8/16/1838;  8/17/1838.  E.  H.  Bacon, 
J.P. 

JOHNS,  Lily— Devaro,  Karon. 

JOHNSON,  Chas  G.— Elaby,  Elvira  (W).  10/16/1865;  10/25/1865. 
W.  M.  Watts,  M.G. 

JOHNSON,  Chas  G.— Branley,  S.  J.  (W).  12/17/1867;  12/18/1867. 
John  E.  Sentell,  M.G. 

JOHNSON,  Earick— Booth,  Elizabeth  (S).  12/20/1821;  12/23/1821. 

Robt.  Hendrv,  Jr.,  J.P. 

JOHNSON,  Hannah— Baker,  Jeremiah. 

JOHNSON,  Isabel-Baggs,  David  S. 

JOHNSON,  Jane  A.— Popped,  James  A. 

JOHNSON,  John— Surrencv,  Hannah  (S).  1/1/1831;  1/5/1831.  John 
Shaw,  J.P. 

JOHNSON,  Marv— Downing,  John. 

JOHNSON,  Paul— Keating,  Celia  (S).  4/15/1823;  4/17/1823.  Wm. 
Smith,  Jr.,  J.P. 

JOHNSON,  Priscilla— Stone,  Henry. 

JOHNSON,  Rebecca— Booth,  John. 

JOHNSON,  Rebecca— Patch,  Nathaniel. 

JOHNSON,  S.  Louisa-Bird,  Q.  L. 

JOHNSTON,  William— Willy,  Eleanor  (S).  7/21/1814;  7/22/1814. 
Robt.  Quarterman,  J.P. 

JONES,  Bridget- Wilkinson,  Elizabeth  (W).  1/9/1860;  1/15/1860. 

Lewis  Smith,  J.P. 

JONES,  Eliza— Dukes,  William  H. 

JONES,  James  B.— Sims,  Elizabeth  (S).  11/27/1835;  12/23/1835.  E. 
Daniel. 

JONES,  Jane— Parker,  Cuyler. 

JONES,  Louisa— Bacon,  Augustus  O. 

JONES,  Mary  E.— Harris,  Dr.  Raymond. 

JONES,  Mary  G.— Hines,  James  E. 

JONES,  Moses  L.— Axson,  Saccharissa  (S).  11/13/1830;  11/18/1830. 

Robt.  Quarterman. 

JONES,  Rachel— McElveen,  Moses  I. 
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JONES,  Rebecca— Way,  John, 

JONES,  Sarah— Whiddon,  William. 

JORDAN,  Ann— Mell,  William  L. 

JURDINE,  Frances  L.— Baker,  Edwin  B. 

JURDINE,  Leonard— Brown,  Elizabeth  (S).  2/18/1789. 

JURDINE,  Susannah  E.— Stone,  Thomas  McL, 

KALLENDER,  Doctor  Thomas  M.— Robarts,  Jean  (S).  6/29/1809; 

6/29/1809.  Cyrus  Gildersleeve. 

KEATING,  Celia— Johnson,  Paul. 

KEATON,  Lawson— Shaw,  Juliana  (S).  1/23/1847;  2/9/1847.  Seth 
Knight,  M.G. 

KEEP,  Dr.  Imla— Bulloch,  Ann  (S).  12/20/1810;  12/20/1810.  Cyrus 
Gildersleeve. 

KEMPTON,  Edward  S.— Daughter)’,  Anna  \^.  (S).  12/6/1845; 
12/6/1845.  C.  C.  Jones,  M.G. 

KERBY,  Moab— Dicks,  Levicy.  9/11/1833.  W.  G.  Robinson,  J.P. 
KERSHAW,  George— Baker,  Araminta  (S).  10/28/1817;  10/28/1817. 
John  E.  Fraser,  J.P. 

KICKLIGHTER,  Jacob  S.— Long,  Margaret  E.  (S).  11/12/1868; 
11/19/1868.  W.  O.  Darsey,  M.G. 

KILPATRICK,  Wm— Goulding,  Marion  (S).  3/16/1812;  3/26/1812. 
John  Stacv,  Clk 

KING,  Ann  Susan— Anderson,  Dr.  Wm  J. 

KING,  Dr.  Benjamin  B.— Mclver,  Elizabeth  (S).  7/6/1839;  7/9/1839. 
Josiah  S.  Law,  M.G. 

KING,  Reuben— Hamilton,  Rosanna.  4/2/1811;  4/5/1811.  John  Coop¬ 
er. 

KING,  Samuel— Harrison,  Ann  (S).  7/4/1785. 

KIRBY,  Archibald  W.— Reddish,  Jane  (S).  2/28/1848;  3/7/1848.  Wm 
G.  Robinson,  J.P. 

KIRBY,  Eleanor— Chesser,  William. 

KITE,  James— Boils,  Caroline  (S).  3/29/1828;  4/4/1828.  B.  G.  Whit¬ 
tington,  J.P. 

KNIGHT,  Adaline-Green,  John  N.  R. 

KNIGHT,  Martha— Singleton,  Wm  I. 

KOTMAN,  Sarah  V.-Stark,  John. 

KROWIN,  Elizabeth— Bryan,  Benjamen  B. 

LADSON,  Wm.— Irvine,  Margaret  (S).  12/5/1809;  12/7/1809.  Cyrus 
Gildersleeve. 

LAING,  Angus  M.— Martin,  Jane  E.  (S).  4/9/1844;  4/18/1844.  R.  L. 
Wilson,  M.G. 

LAING,  Robert— Mallard,  Lydia  (W).  4/8/1824;  4/15/1824.  Robt. 
Quarterman. 
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LANCHESTER,  Phoebe— Carter,  Davies. 

LANE,  Andrew  J.— Chase,  Matilda  A.  (W).  3/15/1849;  3/15/1849. 
Isham  Peacock,  J.P. 

LANE,  Joseph  E.— Sikes,  Mary  A.  j.  (S).  9/29/1846;  10/1/1846.  R.  Q. 
Andrews,  M.G. 

LANE.,  Mary  E.— Clark,  James. 

LANIER,  Elvira— Elarbee,  Isham  E. 

LANIER,  Eliza— Elovd,  Jesse. 

LANIER,  John  G.— Elarbee,  Clementine  (Bryan  Co.)  (S).  1/4/1860; 
1/18/ 1 860.  John  A.  Harris,  M.G. 

LANIER,  Thomas  Eerdinand  (Brvan  Co)— Eloyd,  Mary  Erances 
(Biy  an  Co.)  (S).  6/1/1867;  6/6/1867.  John  E.  Sentell,  M.G. 
LAW,  Caroline— Varnedoe,  Samuel  McWhir. 

LAW,  Harriet— Handly,  Thomas. 

LAW,  Joseph— Sandiford,  Mar\’  Esther  (W).  11/3/1785. 

LAW,  Nathaniel— Groves,  Sarah  M.  (W).  4/8/1809;  4/9/1809.  Cyrus 
Gildersleeve. 

LAW,  Sarah  E.— Robarts,  Wm. 

LAW,  Sarah  R.-Mallard,  Cyrus  S. 

LAW,  Thomas— Carney,  Margaret  (S).  3/10/1789. 

LAWSON,  Elizabeth— ^marsall,  John. 

LAVV'SON,  William  C.  (McIntosh  Co.)— McIntyre,  Elizabeth  (S). 

4/28/1812;  4/9/1812.  C.  O.  Screven. 

LEE,  Marv— Chapman,  Erancis  John. 

LEWIS,  Eliza— Parson,  James. 

LEWIS,  Samuel— Way,  Drusilla  (W).  7/26/1809;  7/30/1809.  Cyrus 
Gildersleeve. 

LEWIS,  Sarah  Harriet— Pynchon,  Edward  E. 

LEWIS,  Svphrona— Thomas,  William  D. 

LINDER,  Marv— Perry,  G.  W.  McAllister. 

LINDER,  Rebecca— Hill,  William. 

LLOYD,  Rhina— Clover,  William. 

LODGE,  Sarah  B.— Stevens,  John  L. 

LONG,  Adaline— Allen,  David. 

LONG,  Elizabeth— Parker,  McPherson. 

LONG,  John  I.— Elliott,  Cornelia  (S).  8/21/1844;  10/24/1844.  Thos. 
G.  B.  Law,  M.G. 

LONG,  Lether  Irene— Dregors,  James. 

LONG,  Margaret  E.— Kicklighter,  Jacob  S. 

LONG,  Robert— Delk,  Isabell  J.  (W).  8/12/1869;  8/19/1869.  W.  O. 
Darsey,  M.G. 

LONG,  Robert— Smith,  Matilda  (W).  1/1/1844;  1/4/1844.  Thos. 
G.  B.  Law. 
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LOW,  Ann— Durant,  Francis. 

LOWE,  Mary— Branson,  Joseph. 

LOWERY,  Rebecca— Thomas,  Absalom. 

LOWRIE,  James— Caldwell,  Barbara  (S).  10/23/1832;  10/25/1832. 
E.  B.  Baker,  J.P. 

LOWRY,  Henry— Harper,  Sarah  (McIntosh  Co.)  (S).  10/7/181 1. 
[To  be  Concluded  in  Part  II.] 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bridges,  Box  122,  Roganville,  Texas. 

Mr.  Stewart  Bryan,  Goat  Hill  Farm,  Manakin,  Va. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Funk,  Route  6,  Box  in.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Gilmore,  Box  324,  Ranger,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Philip  L.  Hamilton,  5553  Yarn  Drive,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Kelley,  Box  81 1,  Albany,  Ga. 

Okefenokee  Regional  Library,  Box  898,  Waycross,  Ga. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Saffold,  Beaulieu,  R.F.D.  3,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Trotti,  230  Wilton  Drive,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Mr.  Hugh  L.  V’^allotton,  Box  25,  V’aldosta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Wellons,  505  Powder  Springs  St.,  Marietta,  Ga. 
Dr.  Edward  M.  West,  Candler  Building,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 


GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Roger  Aver\'  Stubbs,  Chairman,  Historical  Committee,  Western 
Hennepin  Pioneers  Association,  Long  Lake,  Minnesota,  wants  to  hear 
from  any  member  of  the  family  of  the  late  Senator  Thomas  E.  Watson 
of  Georgia.  They  are  compiling  data  on  the  Joseph  Maddox-Maddock 
family  of  the  Wrightsborough  Quaker  colony  and  the  Watsons  are 
said  to  be  related. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Henriksen,  13447  Burbank  Blvd.,  Van  Nuys,  California, 
wants  records  of  her  great-great-grandfather,  Moses  Thornton,  bom 
in  the  late  1700’s  and  migrated  to  Union  County,  Illinois,  in  the 
1840’s.  One  of  his  descendants  was  William  Wyatt  Thornton  who 
married  Margaret  Pye,  March  29,  1833,  in  Oglethorpe  County,  Geor- 

Miss  Dorothea  Jordan  Camfield,  1730  Nocatee  Drive,  .Miami  45, 
Florida,  is  seeking  information  on  William  Jordan,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Revolution.  He  married  Anna  Medlock,  born  in  Rockingham, 
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Virginia,  lived  in  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina,  and  died  in 
Warren  County,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  T.  P.  Heard,  220  Delgado  Drive,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  is 
trying  to  find  grandparents  of  her  great-grandfather,  Stephen  D. 
Parker,  bom  in  Georgia  in  1809.  His  parents  moved  to  Alabama  while 
he  was  still  a  boy.  He  came  to  Louisiana  later,  married  and  settled 
in  DeSoto  Parish,  Mansfield,  Louisiana. 


1 
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Book  Reviews  and  Notes 

James  Johnston,  Georgia's  First  Printer.  Bv  Alexander  A.  Lawrence. 
Decorations  and  Remark  by  Ray  Dilley.  (Savannah:  The  Pigeonhole 
Press,  1956.  Pp.  viii,  54.  $3.00). 

Louis  Turner  Griffith  and  John  Erwin  Talmadge  in  their  Georgia 
Journalism,  (Athens,  1951)  say  “Historians  of  American 

journalism  have  dealt  perhaps  fairly,  but  not  fully,  with  Georgia’s 
ftrst  publisher.’’  Alexander  Lawrence’s  essay  on  James  Johnston  is 
by  no  means  a  definitive  monograph  on  this  printer  and  his  trade,  but 
short  as  it  is  it  adds  a  beautiful  and  valuable  little  book  to  the 
bibliography  of  journalism.  And  it  corrects  a  few  minor  errors  which 
appear  in  the  works  of  some  Georgia  historians.  For  example,  C.  C. 
Jones,  Jr.  and  others  claim  that  the  Georgia  Gazette  was  the  eighth 
newspaper  established  in  the  colonies.  Lawrence  says  at  least  eight 
in  New  York  and  as  many  in  Boston  were  established  before  1763. 
Lawrence  also  challenges  Hugh  M’Call  and  Jones  who  “implied’’ 
that  the  royal  governor  dominated  the  policy  of  the  Gazette.  He 
agrees  with  Griffith  and  Talmadge  who  say  that  Johnston  published 
royal  proclamations  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  and  that  he  never 
entertained  any  thought  of  treason  against  his  King;  but  that  he  was 
first,  last,  and  always  “a  printer  of  news,’’  anxious  to  giye  his 
readers  what  they  wanted.  And,  it  might  be  added,  he  always  held 
to  the  high  ideals  of  a  good  craftsman:  few  typographical  errors  have 
been  found  in  his  total  output  from  1763  to  1802. 

With  all  its  brevity,  Lawrence’s  book  answers  the  chief  questions 
that  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  One  question  asked  by 
Griffith  and  Talmadge,  however,  and  unanswered  by  Lawrence  is 
where  did  Johnston  get  his  press?  Further  research  may  reveal  this 
hidden  secret  someday. 

Just  as  interesting  as  the  biography  by  Lawrence  is  the  “Remarks’’ 
by  Ray  Dilley  w'ho  also  supplies  a  few  attractive  linoleum  block 
illustrations.  He  quotes  D.  C.  McMurtrie,  a  critic  of  period  printing, 
as  saying  Johnston  was  a  “careful  and  sound  though  not  a  brilliant 
craftsman.”  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  Georgia’s  first  printer,  as 
did  most  printers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  used  Caslon  old  style, 
and  that  his  highly  decorated  initials  and  embellishments  from  type 
ornaments  heightened  interest  in  the  sheet.  W’ere  the  reviewer  not 
so  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Monotype  Binny  and  Baskerville 
types  used  by  the  Pigeonhole  Press  in  this  its  first  publishing  venture 
he  might  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  old  Caslon  types  to  show 
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the  reader  how  the  original  looked.  But  one  of  Johnston’s  title  pages 
reproduced  (p.  23)  is  sufficient  for  that. 

Congratulations  to  the  Pigeonhole  Press  which,  having  launched 
its  first  book  so  w'ell,  will  surely  continue  to  publish  many  more 
of  greater  length,  but  not  of  greater  beauty;  and  let  us  hope  it  will 
not  have  to  change  its  political  color  as  many  times  as  Georgia’s  first 
printer. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Georgia's  Land  of  the  Golden  Isles.  By  Burnette  Vanstory.  (Athens: 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xii,  202.  Illustrations.  $3.75). 

Ossabaw,  St.  Catherines,  Sapelo,  St.  Simons,  Sea  Island,  Jekyll,  and 
Cumberland— these  are  the  best  known  of  Georgia’s  celebrated  Golden 
Isles,  and  they  stretch  some  150  miles  along  the  coastline  from  the 
Savannah  River  on  the  north,  to  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  on  the  south. 
This  barrier  of  islands  guarding  the  mainland  has  played  a  historic 
role  in  the  development  of  Georgia,  the  thirteenth  colony.  These 
are  the  islands  which  gave  .Mrs.  Vanstory  her  delectable  title,  and 
she  traces  their  historical  and  economic  development  and  describes 
in  graphic  detail  the  way  of  life  of  the  people  who  live  and  have 
lived  in  this  kingdom-by-the-sea. 

The  book  is  beautifully  and  delightfully  written.  The  author 
has  a  knack  for  description  and  can  create  a  mood,  or  set  a  scene 
with  a  few  well  chosen  words.  It  is  easy  to  close  one’s  eyes  and  see 
the  saga  of  these  fabulous  islands  unfolding  under  the  skilled  hand 
of  a  charming  story-teller.  Across  the  pages  of  this  book  stride  Indian 
brave  and  Spanish  don,  priest  and  private,  Puritan  and  Scottish  High¬ 
lander,  soldier  and  statesman,  slave  and  millionaire,  recluse  and  va¬ 
cationer,  fisherman  and  flyer. 

Burnette  V'^anstory,  a  native  of  Arkansas,  has  lived  in  Georgia  since 
1922.  She  makes  her  home  in  Atlanta,  but  the  Golden  Isles  have 
always  occupied  a  cherished  spot  in  her  heart.  She  has  spent  much 
time  on  the  Georgia  coast  and  for  years  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  romantic  story  of  the  Golden  Isles  in  Georgia. 

The  author  states  in  her  preface  that  she  has  used  as  a  guide 
Caroline  Couper  Lovell’s  Golden  Isles  of  Georgia,  published  in  1932 
and  now  out  of  print.  Mrs.  Vanstory  has  strengthened  her  book  by 
correcting  or  omitting  the  errors  that  kept  Mrs.  Lovell’s  work  from 
being  a  definite  study  of  the  coastal  region. 

Mrs.  Vanstory  has  used  a  fine  hand  in  balancing  the  colorful  past 
of  the  islands  with  the  industrial  boom  of  the  atomic  age.  The  smell 
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of  magnolias  and  marsh  grass  is  tempered  with  the  aroma  of  progress- 
paper  mills  and  frozen  food  plants. 

The  story  of  the  islands  is  told  in  minute  detail,  rich  in  human 
interest  and  in  the  romance  that  has  always  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  development  of  every  regional  part  of  the  Country’s  history.  It  is 
a  very  personal  story%  at  least  after  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  as  most  Southern  histories  are  prone  to  do 
it  becomes  entangled  with  the  fortunes  of  the  prominent  families 
of  the  region.  However  confusing  this  is  to  the  “outsider”  it  is  a 
must,  for  the  story  of  the  Golden  Isles  could  not  be  told  without 
this  seemingly  complicated  account  of  intermarriages  between  families, 
the  relationships  between  them,  the  consequences  to  their  estates  and 
homes  and  the  fortunes  that  befell  them  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.  The  author  has  handled  this  expertly  and  the  general 
reader  will  probably  enjoy  the  maze  of  genealogv'  that  he  is  in¬ 
terestingly  and  superbly  guided  through. 

-Mrs.  \’anstor>'  has  included  in  her  study  of  the  islands  accounts 
of  life  on  the  coastal  mainland  at  such  vital  sp)ts  as  .Midway,  Sun- 
bury,  Darien,  Brunswick,  and  St.  -Mark’s.  These  towns  have  played 
an  important  role  not  only  in  the  history  and  development  of  the 
islands  but  also  in  the  cultural,  social,  political,  and  economic  affairs 
of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  Georgia  coast,  with  its  romantic  pa,st  and  a  future  frought 
with  all  kinds  of  commercial  possibilities,  is  a  fascinating  field  for 
travel  and  study  and  this  book  should  prove  to  be  a  popular  guide  to 
this  area. 

John  W.  Bonner 
University  of  Georgia 

Still  Rebels,  Still  Yankees,  and  other  Essays.  By  Donald  Davidson. 
(Baton  Rouge;  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  x,  284. 
With  a  w'ood  engraving  [Marshallville,  Georgia]  by  Theresa  Sherrer 
Davidson.  $4.50). 

For  thirty  years  Donald  Davidson  has  been  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  persuasive  exponents,  in  poetry  and  prose,  of  the  Southern 
agrarian  way  of  life.  Still  Rebels,  Still  Yankees  will  further  consolidate 
and  somewhat  extend  an  already  established  position.  There  is  a  close 
thematic  unity,  explicitly  stated  at  the  beginning:  “The  essays  and 
articles  chosen  for  this  book  are  mostly  concerned  with  the  impact 
of  the  modem  regime  upon  the  great  vital  compendium  of  human 
experience  to  which  we  apply  the  inadequate  term  ‘tradition’;  and 
no  less  with  the  response  of  tradition  to  that  impact,  in  the  arts  and 
in  society.” 
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'I'his  conflict  is  not  limited  to  the  South,  though  it  is  perhaps  most 
readily  apparent  here;  and  Mr.  Davidson  uses  it  as  an  effective  unify¬ 
ing  philosophy  whether  he  is  comparing  or  contrasting  traditional 
elements  in  V^ermont  farmers  and  Georgia  planters,  analyzing  the 
historian  Toynbee’s  concepts  of  futurism  and  archaism,  relating 
Thomas  Hardy’s  novels  to  the  ballad  forms  and  techniques,  or  dis¬ 
cussing  why  the  modem  South  has  a  great  literature.  The  reasoning 
in  the  last-mentioned  essay  sets  the  tone  of  the  book:  the  South  of 
the  past  three  decades  had  “a  traditional  society  which  had  arriyed 
at  a  moment  of  self-consciousness  fayorable  to  the  production  of 
great  literar\’  works.  A  traditional  society  is  a  society’  that  is  stable, 
religious,  more  rural  than  urban,  and  politically  conseryative.” 

Whether  as  writer,  as  citizen,  or  simply  as  human  being,  man  func¬ 
tions  best  within  this  traditional  society.  In  it  he  has  a  chance  of 
attaining  a  sense  of  wholeness.  Dissociated  from  it,  man  becomes 
a  compartmentalized  being,  his  work  often  haying  little  relation  to 
his  thoughts,  his  aspirations,  or  eyen  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  that  he 
publicly  professes.  When  this  happens  (and  Mr.  Dayidson  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  it  has  largely  happ>ened),  religious  myths  lose  not  only 
their  power,  they  lose  also  their  essential  meaning;  thev'  must  be 
softened  and  devitalized  until  they  assume  a  comfortably  sociological 
shape  intended  to  giye  peace  of  mind  or  soul,  but  not  to  giye  a  sense 
of  oneness.  Poetry  becomes  dissociated  from  the  consciousness  of  a 
people  when  it  ceases  to  be  an  integral  part  of  their  memory,  when 
it  becomes  a  specialized  art  to  be  embalmed  on  printed  pages;  the 
ballad  loses  its  ancient  power  when  it  becomes  the  possession  of  the 
scholar  or  the  exploiter  instead  of  the  folk. 

It  is  this  dissociation  of  man  from  a  traditional  societv’  that  most 
troubles  Mr.  Dayidson.  He  probes  relentlessly  into  its  causes;  less 
hopefully,  in  the  face  of  modern  social  and  industrial  trends,  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  may  yet  cure  ourselves.  It  is  not  an  optimistic  book, 
but  it  is  surely  a  discerning  and  heartening  one. 

F.dd  Winfield  Parks 
University  of  Georj^ia 

Henry  Clay  and  the  Art  of  American  Politics.  By  Clement  Eaton. 
(The  Library  of  American  Biography,  edited  by  Oscar  Handlin. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1957.  Pp.  xii,  209.  $3.50). 

Oscar  Handlin  asserts  that  the  subject  of  the  biographer  is  “not 
the  complete  man  or  the  complete  society,  but  the  points  at  which 
the  two  interact.”  This  places  the  biographer  under  the  obligation 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  dip  into  the  “life  and  times”  of  his  sub- 
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ject.  Henry  Clay,  whose  life  was  as  rich  as  his  times,  must  have 
tried  the  patience  of  Mr.  Eaton,  but  having  covered  the  times  in 
two  earlier  books,  he  successfully  resists  this  temptation. 

In  1806  Henrv  Clav,  then  twentv-nine  years  old,  was  seated  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Nine  years  earlier  he  had  left  his  V^irginia 
home  for  Lexington,  Kentuck\ ,  there  literally  to  grow  up  with  the 
West.  VN’arm  and  impulsive,  he  quickly  adjusted  to  the  rough  and 
tumble  frontier.  He  swore  “incontinently,”  gambled  for  high  stakes, 
fought  duels,  and  fascinated  women— even  at  an  old  age.  He  wrote 
too  much,  which  may  have  cost  him  the  presidency  in  1844,  and 
he  talked  too  much;  but  his  effort  was  always  the  grand  one,  often 
adorned  with  mimicry  and  sentimentalism,  moving  no  less  a  person 
than  the  sedate  Harriet  Martineau.  Reformers  and  intellectuals  were 
beyond  his  ken;  military  figures  in  politics  disgusted  him,  and  well 
they  might  for  three  of  them  helped  to  keep  him  from  realizing  his 
greatest  ambition,  the  presidency.  Clay  was  a  colorful  person,  col¬ 
lecting  an  impressive  list  of  fanciful  nicknames  that  have  long  been 
familiar  to  the  American  schoolboy.  Finally,  this  interesting  man 
achieved  godliness,  old  age,  and  distinction,  joining  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1847  and  saving  the  Union  for  a  time  three  years  later 
with  his  famous  Compromise  of  1850. 

Mr.  Eaton  treats  Clay’s  long  political  career  as  the  embodiment  of 
much  of  the  classic  struggle  between  the  Jeffersonian  and  Hamiltonian 
ideals.  He  believes  the  latter  influenced  Clay’s  political  behavior  more 
profoundly  in  the  area  of  the  relation  of  Federal  power  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand.  Clay  loved  liberty, 
was  a  humanitarian,  and  on  the  subject  of  slavery  a  strong  state  rights 
man.  This  conflict  within  Clay  helps  to  explain  his  pragmatic  ap¬ 
proach  to  politics.  To  him  politics  was  the  art  of  the  possible;  hence 
his  abiding  concern  with  compromise.  W'hile  Clay  could  readily  ad¬ 
just  to  America’s  dynamic  society,  induced  by  the  westward  move¬ 
ment  and  rising  industrialism,  yet  the  one  significant  political  product 
of  the  changing  material  scene  escaped  him.  That  was  the  rising  demo¬ 
cratic  sentiment,  which  in  Jackson’s  embrace  kept  Clay  from  the 
presidency. 

While  Clay  will  probably  always  be  remembered  primarily  for  his 
devotion  to  the  Union  and  his  success  as  a  compromiser,  this  refresh¬ 
ing  little  volume  presents  other  significant  contributions  of  the  il 
lustrious  Kentuckian.  It  Is  written  for  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  for  the  historian.  There  are  no  footnotes,  though  a  short  annotated 
bibliography  is  supplied.  Careful  scholar  that  he  is,  Mr.  Eaton  has 
made  a  few  minor  editorial  slips.  Richard  M.  Johnson  (p.  82)  is  also 
“Richard  Mentor”  (pp.  24,  36),  and  once  John  J.  Crittenden  rates 
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only  “J.  J.”  (p,  143).  A  book  as  good  as  this  one  deserves  a  fuller 
and  more  accurate  index. 

Horace  Montgomery 
University  of  Georgia 

The  Mac  keys  (Variously  Spelled)  and  Allied  Families.  By  Beatrice 
Mackey  Doughtie.  (Decatur,  Ga.:  Bowen  Press,  Inc.,  1957.  Pp.  x,  1002. 
Illustrations.  $10.00). 

Years  of  indefatigable  research  and  much  travel  went  into  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  this  family  history’  and  Mrs.  Doughtie  has  rendered  in¬ 
valuable  service  to  those  of  the  name  of  Mackey.  As  the  title  sug¬ 
gests,  she  deals  with  different  forms  of  the  name  and  here  can  be 
found  data  not  only  on  the  Mackeys,  but  also  on  every  imaginable 
variation;  for  example,  Mackay,  McKav,  McCaa,  Mc<iay,  McCoy, 
McKey,  McEy,  McKee  and  McKie. 

The  material  is  arranged  by  state,  and  the  families  who  lived  or 
who  are  living  in  the  various  states  are  treated  in  those  sections.  In 
searching  for  her  material  Mrs.  Doughtie  consulted  original  records 
in  countless  courthouses,  state  archives,  and  the  National  Archives. 
She  used  all  types  of  records,  both  published  and  unpublished,  that 
are  the  familiar  tools  of  the  genealogist— wills,  deeds,  marriages,  ceme¬ 
tery  records,  family  Bibles  and  letters,  military  service  and  peasion 
records,  censuses,  local  histories  and  genealogies.  The  book  is  well 
documented,  something  which  is  all  too  rare  in  genealogies.  In  many 
instances,  full  copies  or  abstracts  of  wills,  deeds  and  other  records  are 
included. 

Mrs.  Doughtie  found  much  information  that  has  no  bearing  on  her 
own  branch  of  the  Mackey  family.  She  generously  included  this  so 
so  that  others  might  benefit  from  her  research. 

There  are  two  indexes,  one  for  the  Mackeys  and  variant  spellings, 
and  the  other  for  allied  families. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  competent  genealogies  that 
we  have  encountered  in  years  of  working  with  such  books. 

Lilla  M.  Hawes 
Georgia  Historical  Society 

A  Nenv  Frontier  in  Education:  The  Story  of  the  At  Lima  Division, 
University  of  Georgia.  By  Bertram  Holland  Flanders.  (Atlanta:  At¬ 
lanta  Division,  University  of  Georgia,  1955.  Pp.  iv,  169). 

This  book  is  really  not  a  history  of  the  institution  in  Atlanta  which 
since  1914  has  been  called  successively  the  Georgb  Tech  Evening 
School  of  Commerce,  University  System  of  Georgia  Evening  School, 
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University  Extension  Center,  Atlanta  Junior  College,  Atlanta  Division 
of  the  University'  of  Georgia,  and— since  the  book  was  published— 
Georgia  State  College  of  Business  Administration.  The  first  four 
chapters  give  an  historical  account  of  the  relationship  of  George 
McIntosh  Sparks,  the  longtime  director  of  the  institution,  with  this 
school.  The  last  ten  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  surv’ev  .of  school  and 
student  activities,  mainly  in  the  last  ten  years. 

This  reviewer  does  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  prominence  given 
to  Director  Sparks  who  created  a  school  where  none  had  existed 
before.  Nobodv'  else  in  Atlanta  seemed  interested  in  creating  or 
operating  a  school  where  working  people  could  attend  night  classes. 
Granted  that  Sparks  did  wonders  to  get  physical  facilities  and  other 
things  that  the  school  needed,  people  would  like  to  know  how  he  did 
these  things.  The  explanation  of  the  repayment  of  the  $301,000  loan 
on  the  Ivy  Street  building  quoted  from  the  Atlanta  Almmms  on  p.  40 
is  a  case  in  point.  “The  money  was  borrowed  from  Georgia  Tech 
and  University  of  Georgia  bond  funds.  The  12-vear  loan  was  paid 
back  in  ten  months.  It  was  that  easy.”  How’  was  it  that  easy?  WTiat 
magic  w'as  used?  Should  not  an  explanation  be  given? 

The  story'  of  the  growth  of  students  and  faculty,  the  outgrowth 
of  physical  facilities,  relationship  with  the  University  System,  degrees 
granted,  etc.,  are  told  in  the  historical  part  of  the  survey.  This  re¬ 
viewer  would  have  liked  more  information  about  curriculum  offer¬ 
ings,  caliber  of  teaching,  the  general  level  of  w  ork  done,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  tvf)e  of  w’ork  done  by  similar  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  The  smallness  of  the  per  student  cost  is  emphasized 
without  any  mention  of  the  resulting  inferior  teaching,  inadequate 
librarv'  and  laboratory  facilities,  and  the  overworked  full-time  faculty 
which  began  to  develop  in  the  1930’s.  Why  were  no  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  from  the  University  System?  Generally  the  good  points  of  the 
school  are  emphasized  and  the  bad  points  ignored.  And  there  were 
bad  points  obvious  to  both  faculty  and  students. 

Student  affairs  and  publications,  the  student  credit  union  that  has 
been  such  a  real  friend  to  so  many  students,  the  development  of  the 
R.O.T.C.  program  in  recent  y'ears,  and  other  things  to  round  out 
the  picture  of  the  present  school  are  given  completely.  To  this  re¬ 
viewer  two  of  the  best  chapters  are  those  devoted  to  student  publi¬ 
cations,  where  Dr.  Flanders’  interest  in  things  literary  is  well  illustrat¬ 
ed,  and  the  growth  of  the  librarv  through  the  efforts  of  librarians 
and  faculty  members.  The  placement  office  is  praised  for  getting 
jobs  in  Atlanta  for  students  who  came  to  Atlanta  for  college  and 
work,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  frequent  student  complaint  that  no 
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real  attempt  is  made  to  get  jobs  for  graduates  in  the  way  that  most 
colleges  do  today. 

Dr.  Flanders  caught  the  spirit  of  a  small  evening  college  which 
grew  into  the  college  with  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  state.  He  has 
shown  the  “campus”  activities  that  go  on  in  downtown  buildings, 
and  he  has  shown  somewhat  the  real  feeling  the  students  come  to  have 
for  the  Atlanta  Division  through  their  study  and  extra-curricular 
activities.  All  who  know  the  school  will  find  much  that  is  familiar 
and  much  of  which  they  approve.  Many  will  wish  that  a  more  com¬ 
plete  story  had  been  told. 

Kenneth  Coleman 
University  of  Geory^a 

Lincoln's  Fifth  Wheel:  The  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission.  By  William  Quentin  Maxwell.  (New  York: 
I.ongmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1956.  Pp.  xii,  372.  Illustrations.  $5.00). 

This  book  gets  its  title  from  a  remark  Abraham  Lincoln  made  about 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  when  it  was  first  proposed, 
in  which  he  referred  to  it  as  a  fifth  wheel,  as  something  unnecessarv' 
like  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon.  But  this  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Medical 
Bureau  proved  to  be  something  quite  different— in  fact  it  came  to 
be  almost  all  the  wheels  to  the  wagon,  as  the  inefficient  .Medical 
Bureau  squeaked  its  wav  through  the  greatest  conflict  in  which 
the  United  States  had  ever  participated.  During  the  course  of  the 
war,  the  Sanitary  Commission  expended  in  public  services  $25,000,000, 
w  hich  consisted  in  gening  medical  and  sanitary  supplies  to  soldiers 
on  the  battlefields  and  in  camps,  in  providing  hospitals  and  attend¬ 
ants  and  nurses,  as  well  as  setting  up  way-stations  where  soldiers 
might  receive  comforts  and  attentions  on  their  way  to  and  from 
camps,  in  helping  soldiers  to  collect  their  pay  and  in  sending  allot¬ 
ments  to  their  families,  in  distributing  their  mail,  in  sending  to  the 
army  medical  men  various  medical  treatises,  and  in  all  sorts  of  related 
services. 

The  person  who  was  most  responsible  for  this  organization  was 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellow’s,  a  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  New 
York.  Though  it  was  never  authorized  by  law,  the  Sanitar\'  Com¬ 
mission  was  set  up  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  but  before 
Fdwin  .M.  Stanton  became  Secretary,  the  unattractive  though  efficient 
man  who  had  few  or  no  personal  loyalties  and  who  hated  the  Sanitary 
Commission  for  some  petty  reasons.  The  Commission  was  supported 
by  popular  subscriptions  and  gifts. 

Dr.  William  Q.  Maxwell,  the  author  of  this  book,  performed  Her- 
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culean  labors  as  he  plowed  through  many  manuscript  collections  and 
especially  through  some  very  important  ones  which  had  never  before 
been  used  by  historical  scholars,  notably  the  Bellows  Collection.  In 
some  portions  of  the  book,  especially  the  first  chapter.  Dr.  Maxwell’s 
style  is  choppy,  disconnected,  and  hard  to  follow;  but  later  he  smoothes 
it  out.  In  giving  this  well-rounded  account  of  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion  he  brings  out  some  interesting  bits  of  out-of-the-way  informa¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  until  1863,  the  Federal  soldier’s  eating  equipment 
was  a  knife,  fork,  tin  plate,  and  a  tin  cup.  Not  until  1863  was  he  af¬ 
forded  the  luxury  of  a  spoon.  There  was  a  Western  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission,  which  operated  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  not  al¬ 
ways  on  friendly  terms  with  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
With  all  the  valuable  service  performed  by  the  sanitary  commissions 
and  the  Medical  Bureau,  more  than  twice  as  many  soldiers  died  of 
disease  as  of  wounds  on  the  battlefield— the  proportion  being  five  to 
two.  This  is  a  second  volume  to  appear  on  the  medical  service  of  the 
Federal  armies  within  recent  times— more  inclusive  in  scope  than  the 
other.  Doctors  in  Blue  by  G.  W.  Adams. 

The  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina.  The  Jotcmal  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly,  September  10,  ij^^-June  ij,  1746.  Edited 
by  J.  H.  Easterby.  (Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  Department, 
1956.  Pp.  xii,  291.  Frontispiece.  fS.oo). 

The  colonial  history^  of  South  Carolina  continues  as  interestingly 
as  ever  in  this  volume,  which  brings  the  story  down  for  only  a  short 
year.  True  enough,  as  in  all  official  journals  of  legislative  boefies,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  the  space  filled  with  the  dry  histor\'  of  bills,  elections 
of  members,  notations  of  reports,  of  petitions  received,  and  various 
and  sundry  terminology'  incident  to  such  official  records.  And  this 
is  valuable  for  those  who  are  researching  into  the  history  of  a  colony 
or  state;  but  of  equal  value  and  of  vastly  more  interest  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  pops  out  all  along  giving  an  insight  into  the  lives  of  the 
people,  their  problems,  their  hopes  and  their  aspirations. 

During  the  year  1745-1746,  James  Glen  was  still  governor;  the 
assembly  went  through  the  same  formalities  of  listening  to  his  address 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  returning  its  thanks.  This  assembly 
was  elected  for  one  year  only,  as  indeed  were  the  next  three  (whose 
proceedings  will  be  contained  in  subsequent  volumes),  but  no  more, 
for  the  law  setting  up  annual  elections  was  disallowed  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  England.  As  often  happened,  there  were  some  sharp  words 
passed  between  the  Commons  House  and  the  Council,  but  for  the 
most  part  their  relations  were  harmonious.  Taxes  and  money  matters 
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were  hardy  perennials  with  this  body  now  and  always  destined  to 
be.  The  war  against  France  and  Spain  was  still  going  on,  and  there 
were  grave  fears  that  Charleston  might  be  abracked.  Three  independ¬ 
ent  companies  of  troops  were  vouchsafed  to  the  Carolinians  by  the 
King,  due  largely  to  the  activities  of  Alexander  Vander  Dussen,  well 
known  to  the  Georgians  as  the  leader  of  the  South  Carolina  troops 
attached  to  Oglethorpe’s  first  expedition  against  St.  Augustine.  Also, 
of  interest  to  Georgians  was  James  Killpatrick’s  troubles  with  the 
South  Carolina  Assembly  over  sundry  pamphlets  he  printed,  defend¬ 
ing  South  Carolina  against  the  aspersions  of  Oglethorpe  and  his 
Georgians,  relating  to  the  part  the  South  Carolinians  under  Vander 
Dus.sen  played  in  that  St.  Augustine  exp>edition.  It  seems  that  Kill- 
patrick  had  flown  to  the  defense  of  South  Carolina  in  printing  these 
pamphlets,  and  then  expected  the  government  to  pay  him  for  them. 
He  was  accused  of  being  officious  in  the  matter,  rushing  into  print 
when  nobody  asked  for  his  aid.  But  he  was  vindicated  and  finally 
awarded  fifty  guineas  and  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  for  his  patriotic 
services. 

The  Indians  were  ever  with  the  Carolinians,  a  problem  always.  Much 
at  this  time  was  said  and  done,  to  ward  off  the  machinations  of  French 
and  Spanish  spies  and  agents  and  to  gain  and  keep  the  goodwill  of 
the  redmen.  Other  subjects  of  debate  as  well  as  matters  brought  before 
the  body  in  various  petitions  (generally  a  source  of  interesting  infor¬ 
mation)  were  methods  of  attracting  settlers  from  the  northward  into 
the  colony;  repealing  the  bounty  on  indigo;  imprisonment  for  debt; 
and  regulations  for  packing  beef  and  pork  and  inspection  for  the 
prevention  of  fraud  in  the  sale  of  rice,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  turpentine, 
beef,  fwrk,  shingles,  staves,  and  firewood.  No  assembly  could  get 
away  for  long  without  some  discussion  of  the  regulation  of  slavery' 
and  the  punishment  dealt  out  to  the  black  man  for  crimes.  One  item 
in  this  field  at  this  time  related  to  whether  the  state  should  pay  for 
the  execution  of  a  slave  who  had  committed  murder,  another  dealt 
with  the  question  of  who  should  take  care  of  a  demented  slave. 

And  so,  life  went  on  in  South  Carolina  about  as  usual,  much  of 
which  is  detailed  in  this  another  important  volume,  published  by  the 
South  Carolina  Archives  Department,  under  the  direction  and  editor¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Easterby. 

The  Decisive  Battle  of  Nashville.  By  Stanley  F.  Horn.  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xvii,  181.  Maps, 
illustrations.  $3.00). 

The  Battle  of  Nashville,  coming  so  near  the  end  of  the  war  and 
overshadowed  in  public  interest  by  Sherman’s  march  through  Georgia 
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and  the  Carolinas,  has  generally  been  dismissed  as  a  mere  incident  in 
the  crumbling  of  the  Confederacy.  But  Stanley  Horn  here  elevates 
it  into  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  He  makes  out  a  very  plausible 
case  both  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  military  experts  as  well  as  by 
his  own  development  of  the  story. 

Had  Hood  won  at  Nashville,  what  would  have  kept  him  from 
marching  on  Cincinnati,  to  Chicago,  or  eastward  to  Richmond  to 
support  Lee  and  destroy  Grant— and  Sherman,  too,  for  that  matter. 
This  may  seem  a  little  fantastic,  but  there  is  good  argument  for  the 
position  Horn  takes. 

This  book  leaves  little  to  be  wished  for  on  the  Battle  of  Nashville. 
The  background  leading  up  to  it,  the  battle  itself  (this  naturally  being 
the  major  part  of  the  book),  and  the  retreat  after  the  Confederate 
defeat— all  this  makes  an  interesting  and  informative  story.  Well  does 
Horn  bring  out  the  jitterv^  atmosphere  in  Washington  and  the  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  mind  of  Grant,  who  becomes  so  excited  about  Thomas  not 
attacking  Hood  immediately  that  Grant  actually’  sets  out  for  Nash¬ 
ville  to  take  the  command  away  from  Thomas.  Horn  also  disposes 
of  the  fiction  that  Hood’s  army  was  actually  destroyed  and  scattered 
to  the  winds  without  form  or  leadership.  But  it  was  a  decisive  battle, 
Horn  thinks,  and  w  ithout  the  Federal  victory  here  there  never  would 
have  been  an  Ap|x>mattox.  Too  bad  this  excellent  book  has  neither 
a  bibliography  nor  an  index. 

Agricultural  Developments  in  North  Carolina,  By  ('or- 

nelius  Oliver  Cathey.  (Volume  38,  The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  His¬ 
tory  and  Political  Science.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1956.  Pp.  viii,  229). 

This  is  a  w'ell-written,  straightforward,  scholarly  account  of  the 
methods  of  carrying  on  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  from  the  end 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Also  it  deals 
with  the  principal  crops,  such  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  the 
minor  ones,  like  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  and  grasses.  Also,  fruits  and 
vegetables  receive  attention,  and  livestock,  too.  Professor  Cathey  is 
more  interested  in  the  ways  of  agriculture,  the  implements  used, 
and  the  various  reforms  attempted,  than  in  compiling  what  might 
be  called  merely’  a  history’  of  agriculture.  The  book  is  profusely  docu¬ 
mented  with  footnotes  pointing  to  sources  of  information  and  is 
concluded  with  an  extensive  bibliography.  It  is  a  yvorthy  addition  to 
the  groyving  number  of  studies  of  agriculture  in  the  South. 
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The  Maryland  Sevmtes  and  Kindred  Families.  A  Genealogical  His¬ 
tory  of  Marmaduke  Semme  (y),  Gent.,  and  his  Descendants,  Including 
the  Allied  Families  of  Greene,  Simpson,  Boardman,  Matthews,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Middleton,  and  Neale.  By  Harry  Wright  Newman.  (Baltimore: 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society,  1956,  Pp.  xiv,  341.  Illustrations). 

This  is  a  genealogical  history  at  its  best,  as  it  might  well  be,  be¬ 
cause  its  compiler  has  written  extensively  on  genealogical  subjects 
and  knows  how  to  present  family  histories  clearly.  The  fact  that  the 
Scmmes  family  produced  some  great  men  makes  this  book  especially 
interesting— Admiral  Raphael  Semmes  being  at  the  top  of  this  great¬ 
ness.  Though  bom  in  Maryland,  the  Admiral  later  became  associated 
with  Alabama.  After  the  Civil  War  he  lived  in  Mobile  and  on  his 
plantation  and  he  was  buried  in  Mobile.  One  branch  of  the  Maryland 
Semmes  married  in  Washington,  Georgia,  and  gave  rise  to  a  Georgia 
connection.  The  major  representatives  in  this  family  and  its  allied 
families  are  given  short  sketches,  with  the  names  of  their  children, 
and  in  some  instances  the  descendants  are  brought  dow  n  to  the  present. 

The  Bttming  of  Columbia,  S.  C.i  A  Revien'  of  Northern  Assertions 
and  Southern  Facts.  By  Dr.  D.  H.  Trezevant.  (Columbia,  S.  C.:  South 
Carolinian  Pow’er  Press,  1866.  Pp.  30). 

This  scarce  and  important  booklet,  which  appeared  soon  after  the 
Civil  War,  is  here  reprinted  by  the  Continental  Book  Company  of 
Marietta,  Georgia.  In  his  compact  argument.  Dr.  Trezevant  places  the 
blame  for  burning  Columbia,  on  General  Sherman  and  dismisses  him 
in  these  w'ords:  “To  his  God  I  now  leave  the  miserable  wretch,  in  the 
full  belief  that  he  will  meet  with  such  punishment  as  his  atrocious 
acts  have  merited.”  (p.  24).  And  he  ends  up  his  main  narrative  thus: 
“Here  let  me  stop;  and  I  will  only  say,  that  I  am  yet  to  learn  w  here, 
with  equal  numbers  and  a  fair  field,  the  Yankees  ever  got  the  better 
of  the  Southern  Rebels.”  (p.  27). 
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